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To-DAY, to-morrow, or next day, the 
Cabinet will assemble and consider inter 
alia their differences on the Reform Bill. 
The Cabinet consists of two or more parts 
—at least two. The distinction between 


them is all the extent of purpose that | 


separates Conservative Whigs from Philo- 
sophical Radicals. The Premier has, pro- 
hably, been never more nor less than a 
Conservative Whig. The Indian Minister 
aspires to the leadership of the philoso- 
phical Radicals. He professes to believe 
—probably he  believes—in indefinite 
progress, seeks the greatest possible happi- 
hess, and wants a perceptible practising of 
his opinions. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheyuer has more plan and policy in his 
transactions than either the father or the 
son. He looks into the future for elements 
of stability to the Government. Living 
to keep the Whigs from office, he favours 
any scheme which promises that result, 
and looks more kindly, perhaps, to the 
opinions of his youth than to others picked 


upon his way through the world. The | 
-economise out of the smaller boroughs. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer goes with 





the movement party—tor the Cabinet | 


contals a conservative and a movement 
party. 

The former agree in the necessity for 
ving something. They feel the impro- 
prety of standing still. Some small 
homination burghs, theretore, they will 
cluster into a knot, with one representative 
lor the bundle, instead of one for each 
constituency. That practice has prece- 
dents in Scotland and Wales. The a 


might be annexed to the counties ; 
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that would infuse more democratic and 
independent elements into counties. They 
will be tied up together, therefore, as if 
the electors who live by hammering 
ploughshares had an entirely different in- 
terest from the electors who live by using 
them. When that achievement has been 
completed there will be some difficulty in 
disposing of the spare seats. Some of the 
counties might claim them, and the large 
horoughs want them. Those, doubtless, 
that have the highest claim have the worst 
Conservative character. South Lan- 
cashire and West Yorkshire would only 
send Liberals or Radicals to Parliament. 
They could only be coerced into a better 
use of their new seats, if they obtained 
them, by subdivision into more districts. 
An arrangement of that kind, cleverly 
made, might give the candidates of the 
Government a chance of success in the 
more aristocratic divisions. 

Then the large boroughs want more re- 
presentatives, and would consume all 
whom the Premier would propose to 


These borough constituencies are equally 
unsafe with those of the counties. They 
will, with rare exceptions, only return 
Liberals or Radicals ; and yet the Govern- 
ment have a numerous party in some of 
them. There is a west end to every 
town. That west end is, more or less, ex- 
elusive; but it is exclusive in some part, 
and trembles in some of its divisions, lest 
the man who pays only £5 of yearly rent 
should possess the influence of the gentle- 


ut | man who pays £100, forgetful that his 
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tenant earns his rent, while the £100 
tenant probably never ‘eavaed a pound of 
the money which he spends, and knows 
little of their value. By a dissection, 
division, and subdivision of these boroughs, 
the Government might gain a few votes. 

The metropolitan boroughs are @X: imples. 

The southern are democratic, probably, in 
every quarter, although the “ ultra-subur- 
ban” districts are becoming Kittle DBel- 
gravias in their way. Westminster in two 
divisions might give the Conservatives 
strong hopes of success in one ‘That 
would depend upon the use made ot 
Brompton and Chelsea. The line would 
require to be drawn with great skill and 
tact before the result were made certain. 
Marylebone might be done into two 
halves, with four members, without much 
trouble, and two secured. F insbury, 
divided 4 in the same way, loosing Islington 
from Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s, would 


not be quite so sure ; but still there would | 


be a hope of carrying one of the two 
northern members. The Tower Ilamlets 
put into three divisions, with two members 
for each, might give ewe out of six to the 
Government. The chance is worth a 
contest. The city is incorrigible without 
the application of the knife. Cut it into 
two and good might be done. 

A similar rule ‘applies to all the larger 
towns. Glasgow divided into four parts, 
east and west, would have one hopeful 
division. In three parts—one representa- 
tive for the south and two for the north— 
it would be hopeless, and only one more 
to the bad = Liv erpool i is always half-and- 
half, if not the Premier's entire. Any 
cutting up of Liverpool could only render 


one-half certainly bad and the other half 


no better than it is. Manchester might 
be discreetly managed; for we are always 
told that the Conservative form a 
great party in Manchester, although 
they have not tried their strength, and 
because they have not done that. they 
have all the prestige of a power untried. 
The re-arrangement of the larger 
boroughs, or even counties, in this manner, 
and the knitting together of the sinaller, 
would be distructive. to the Whig intevest. 
It would divide the country more : distinc tly 
into two great parties. 
in the middle would suffer greatly, to the 
»rofit of their rivals on either side. Mr. 


Disraeli would probably not quarrel with 
that result ; yet, we must not suppose that | 








Those who stand 


THE COUNTY AND BCKOUGII FRANCHISE 


the Conservative portion of the Cabine 
will ever consent to equal representation, 
unless they are overpowered, They will 
withdraw some of those more flagrant jp- 
sults on common sense that have become 
intolerable ; for they know that the only 
means of conserving the inequality of re- 
presentation is its reduction. 


The franchise has occupied the minds of 


the Conservative members of the Cabinet, 
They are disposed to resist the reduction 
of the borough qualification. A ten-pound 
note has a charm that nothing smaller 
conveys. They would rather leave that 
affair as it stands. There is no conve nient 
step downwards. Five pounds, or the 
local rating qualification, are the next 
stages on the way. Either the one or the 
other of them would give the constitution 
a terrible jolt. Eight pounds, or seven 


| pounds ten shillings, would not bear pro- 


posal. Undoubtedly, when we drop trom 
ten, the descent can only stop at five; and 
therefore, any alter ation in the borough 


qualification will only be squeezed out “of 


the Conservative portion of the Cabinet 
by stern necessity. 

For the counties, something might be 
done. Mere omsehaliteve who pay twenty- 
five pounds of rent in counties, are “ re- 
spectable men.” Even tradesmen, who 
afford that rent, are superior to the ten 
pound people in boroughs. The twenty- 
five pound farmers are trustw orthy. They 
will follow their landlords ; therefore, a 
very liberal concession might be made in 
the counties. Mr. Locke King cannot be 


entirely oratified, by the incorporation ot 


his small measure in the Government plan. 
He could searcely anticipate that triumph; 
but a genrral tw enty-five pound franchise, 
cuarded by the extension of the parlia- 
mentary boundaries of some large towns 
over their own suburbs, to prevent the 
contamination of the coanitios by their in- 
fluence, might be conceded, and wrought 
as a ohne ck to the forty -shilling freeholders 
of England. The extension of that forty- 
shilling privilege to Scotland is doubtful 
still. It would be troublesome, and could 
not affect any county favourably ; while, 
done in earnest, it would rev olutionize 
some of them. 

These are the opinions of the more 
Conservative members of the Cabinet, led 
by the Premier. His son, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with their party; 
differ from them only in degree. They 
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would go farther in the equalisation of the 
membership, and farther in the franchise 
of the voters. They would not lay out 
the land in new districts of almost equal 
population, but they would remove many 
anomalies which their colleagues incline to 
reserve. They would allow the consti- 
tution to take the risk of a leap in the 
counties from fifty to ten, and in the 
boroughs from ten to five pounds. 

These are said, or supposed, to be the 
elements of the two schemes which will 
be brought before the Cabinet ere they 


are oftered to the public. The figures of 


qualification are so peculiar that no me- 
dium exists between them. A _ splitting 
of difference cannot occur ‘The qualifi- 
eatiou must be five or ten in boroughs, 
and twenty-five or fifty in counties. It 
might be lower than the smaller sums 
named, but it cannot find a resting-place 
between them and the existing qualifi- 
cation. 

The more Liberal party in the Cabinet 
will be beaten, probably. They can only 

lead that their scheme would preclude a 
Vhig amendment. ‘That is its great 
virtue. It would offend the membership 
of the small constituencies; but they 
would not move from their party on that 
account. As to the franchise, they will 
be told that there is no demand for exten- 
sive changes. ‘The non-electors are care- 
less; the electors do not deem it their 
business to equalise these privileges ; there 
are few meetings and unions for political 
reform ; petitions are not suggested now ; 
society is well satisfied, and even the 
press does not make reform an urgent 
question. For these reasons, the smaller 
measure may have the greater approval 
of the Cabinet. 

The objections made to a large measure 
are not destitute of truth The promises 
of a Reform Bill have deadened the agita- 
tion in its favour. The autumn has passed, 
and we have commenced the winter quar- 
ter, without any movement of a formidable 
or organized character towards the general 
enfranchisement of the people. Two 
societies exist in London, with claims to 
more than local influence. There are also 
several smaller societies in the metropolis. 
The Northern Union, at Newcastle, has 
extended its influence over the northern 
counties—and those border counties have 
expressed more decided views on the sub- 
ject than any other district. 





We are not acquainted with any move- 
ment in Scotland, except one for the forty- 
shilling franchise, and another for an ad- 
dition of twenty-five members to the 
representation of Scotland—a proceeding 
which has been charactised as an addition 
of the feeble to the feckless. The term 
does not correctly describe the Scotch 
representatives. ‘They are not men of 
great genius. They do not display cap- 
tivating eloquence; still, they are equal 
to the average of the House in these re- 
spects, and recently they have exhibited 
more attention to local business than in 
former times. The forty-shilling franchise 
would be lost in an extended qualification, 
and equal representation is the precise 
object, or one leading object, of any great 
measure. 

Ireland is equally well satisfied, accord- 
ing to appearance, with the present state 
of matters Ireland has, indeed, a more 
liberal franchise than either England or 
Scotland. The more exclusive and higher 
qualification of the three has been estab- 
lished in Scotland—where, apparently, 
Radicalism might have been tried with 
greater security than in either of the other 
three divisions of the empire. 

Many members of Parliament who 
profess attachment to reform, who talk in 
confidence of a coming measure, who help 
to keep down any expression of feeling by 
the assurance that some good measure, 
worth having and waiting, will be pro- 
posed—do not believe themselves fully, 
and have no wish for a decided alteration 
of the franchise. 

The same feeling prevails among influ- 
ential men and leading politicians in many 
quarters. They do not care particularly 
for a decisive enlargement of the electoral 
body. They have no feeling of insecurity 
from any extension of the suffrage—ex- 
cept the insecurity of their power and 
influence. ‘They know that new constitu- 
encies might accomplish many changes, 
Little good would come of new constitu- 
encies if they did not make other changes. 
Still, as they know that fact, these gen- 
tlemen would rather leave matters in their 

resent position. They are not “ revo- 
futional.” 

We are “revolutional” in many parti- 
culars. After the exposures of the Crimea, 
we have the blunders of India ; after years 
of schooling, we have fortune-telling and 
witchcraft prosperous. Years of free 
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636 RECENT LEGISLATION, 


trade have left misery and wretchedness 


in many quarters; years of sanitary teach- 


ing a writing have left the black blot 
on municipal institutions, that, in our large 


towns, sixty to a hundred thousand more | 
deaths occur annually—not, than the na-_ 


tural limit, but—than the average of rural 
districts. The excess in these rural dis- 
tricts is unknown—we have nothing to 
compare them with. There is not any 
difficulty in naming causes of disease there, 
which might be removed; but as they 
have stood for ages, nobody can describe, 
except as a fancy sketch, the consequences 
of their removal. 

The Reform Bill has existed now for 
twenty-five years without much alteration. 
During that period it has accomplished 
much good. The country has at least 

assed through a period of ‘oi pita yet 
it has been less legislative than scientific. 
Successive Governments have adopted 
measures which events compelled them to 
pursue. Qur legislation has been com- 
pulsory, and it has been negligent. 

The colonies have not been regulated 
or ruled, but swung out of joint, with 
permission to do whatever they pleased. 
The colonists are sensible persons, who 
have done nothing very strange; yet 
there has been no means employed to 
preserve the connexion with this country, 
or to utilitise it for the benefit of both par- 
ties. Therefore, we have now a collection 
of different states, with different interests, 
laws, moneys, weights, and measures, un- 
der one Crown—and that forms the only 
tie between them. The colonists should 
be our fellow-citizens—they are only our 
fellow-subjects ; and the difference is a 
wide one. It is a difference which has 
caused the misery, recently described in 
this magazine, from the disparity of the 
sexes in Britain or Ireland and the colo- 
nies, consequent upon the mal-appropria- 
tion of the colonial revenues. 

The administration of affairs at home 
has been so careless, on grave points, that 
even now we are told, by members of 
Parliament, that we have not a navy, 
sailors and steam-vessels, of the numbers 
and quality requisite for the defence of 
our coasts. 
quiry wrung from the Government dis- 
close corruption of the most provoking 
nature. 


be procured for our soldiers from Weeden. 
The public money, and the existence of 


| many of these men, has been, it appears 
repeatedly hazarded for the want of pack- 
| Ing-canvas. Nothing has been done by 
jobbers or negligent persons, in any pub- 


_ persons in the employ of that Government 
| who are expected to punish private crimes 
_ or even ante people’s negligence. 
| The electors of the three kingdoms are 
one million. Their increase to three op 
four millions is the purpose of the ad- 
vanced reformers, and should be the 
result of any general measure. The 
electors are one in thirty of the population, 


agitation, and, of course, discontent, on 

this subject, until they are one in ten or 
o bd ry. . 

one in eight. The franchise should belong 

to every man who has settled in life and 


world.  Unconvicted of crime,” and 
“ twenty-one years of age,” are the quali- 
fications of the Charter. A large number 
of earnest reformers would take that or 
something less in name—something fenced 
with restrictions, but forming the same 
thing in practice ; and many honest and 
sincere reformersrather favour thesechecks 
and curbs. We are, as a nation, accus- 
tomed to balances and checks. 

Some men say, “ Is, then, my hundred 
pounds paid for my house to count no 
higher than somebody’s four pounds, 
scraped together with infinite difficulty; 
whereas I pay regularly by a cheque on 
iny banker 7’ These hundred pounds will 
not count for anything in many other 
positions. The polling booth is not the 
only place where one hundred pounds do 
not help a man so far as his character. 
That number of pounds paid for a house 
infer a number of pounds to be expended 
that would help to make a character for a 
wise man. Even thus they would assist at 
the poll. Money isa source of power. It 
is one of the talents when either abused or 
used. The rich man has only to be a wise 
man in order to exercise enormous in- 
fluence over his neighbours. 

Mr. Bright, in his address at Birming- 
ham, leaves the inference that a manhood 
suffrage, bare and distinct, is not now 





All the commissions of in- | 
| 


Common clothing can scarcely | 


practicable, and, while individually he 
would not oppose that measure, yet 
officially he would not propose its adop- 
tion. He sees difficulties in getting to the 
extreme extension, rather than difficulties 
upon the arrival there. 


lic company, equal to the misconduct of 


It is useless to expect a departure of 


pursued a commendable course in the | 
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He would be contented, therefore, in 
the meantime, with a rating qualification 
over England. He no doubt seeks the 
same qualification for Scotland and Ire- 
land, and recommends it by the facility of 
registration. The rate-books would be 


the registry. There are, however, parishes | 
in this country that could scarcely be | 


reached by rating. They have no poor- 
rates; but their “inhabitants could lose 
nothing by the new law, and the number 
of these favoured or “ hard” spots de- 
ereases annually. 

Another class of reformers recommend 
the conversion of the suffrage intu an 
economie encouragement. We suggested 
some scheme of that description ten years 
ago, and dreamed not then that it would 
be necessary to suggest any thing concern- 
ing the suffrage in the present year. The 
plans were very simple, and consisted 
merely in rendering a permanent deposit 
in any manner approved by the Govern- 
ment, or a policy in any Life Assurance 
Company, under offic: al inspection, or, as 
before, approved by the Government, a 
personal and political qualification, The 
deposit could be converted into an invest- 
ment in Consols, and the propriety of en- 
couraging the practice of life assurance is 
undeniable. ‘The character of these qua- 
lifications would depend upon their amount 
and their dates. High figures would be 
prohibitory ; long dates would be the 
material of hope deferred. Still, the in- 
yvestment and the policy would both re- 
quire to have some endurance. They 
could not be accepted immediately upon 
the occurrence of the one, or the origin of 
the other. Their amount would require 
to be pitched low—for they would not be 
intended as evidences of fortune, but of 
industry. We entered long ago into the 
details of these industrial qualifications ; 
for they would be mocking snares if they 
were not rather industrial than monetary ; 
and the proposal is not yet so popular as 
to render necessary a repetition of these 
particulars; but it would be a great mat- 
ter indeed for society if all young labour- 
ers, and working men, were able and wil- 
ling to begin and continue a policy of even 
fifty pounds upon their lives; and ten 
pounds saved early in an operative's life 
is proof that he understands the value of 
money, and a promise of twenty pounds, 
if health and work fail him not, at some 
(date near at hand. 
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In the last month, we observe that some 
members of Parliament have faintly hinted 
at some such scheme, as if they were 
afraid of being too distinct. Mr. Massey, 
the member for Salford, recommended it 
in a few plain sentences. Mr. Massey 
was the Under-Secretary for State in the 
Home Department during Viscount Pal- 
merston’s Premiership. He is not crippled 
by former declarations and opinions. He 
has not to take care of consistencies, 
because, as a public man, he has yet the 
making of himself, and material to be made 
something of. Ife could, perhaps, make 
this notion popular, if he chose ; and there 
is little doubt that it would render him 
popular, and secure for him a_ better 
standing in the next Liberal Government 
than he held in the last. 

It would be a precious plan for the 
repose and' rest, during life’s closing even, 
of many nervous old persons—who, once 
zealous reformers, think now that as they 
may truthfully write “ Senex” at their 
declarations of doubts and fears, they are 
entitled to entertain them on the honesty 
and prudence of their countrymen. They 
shake for Consols, and imagine that their 
neighbours would repudiate the debt, or 
do some other horrible thing. ‘The work- 
ing classes of the country, in different 
forms, hold, probably, one hundred mil- 
lions of the debt. They have thirty odd 
millions in the saving banks alone. In- 
directly they hold more, much over that 
sum, in other institutions. They would 
not, therefore, as a class, gain by repudia- 
tion. It would be inconvenient, Besides 
they are honest. 

We admit that any alteration of the 
suffrage would only be a perseverance in 
evil, while the present inequality of re- 
presentation continues. As that subject 
will be amply discussed during the winter 
months, we subjoin for reference, the names 
of the constituencies, their population, and 
their electors in 1851. We have no authori- 
tative and more recent return. Since 
1851, the population of the large boroughs 
has increased much more ranidly than that 
of decayed constituencies. Glas ow, for 
example, fis returned in 1851, as having a 
population of 365,951, was estimated in 
1855, to contain 396,000; and has as 

robably now, 420,000 ; while if its su- 
burbe, now voting in the counties, be cast 
into the Parliamentary boro 
bill, the total will be half a mi 


h by a new 
ion. Other 
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large towns have increased, if not in an 
equal, certainly in a great, per centage. 


Abingdon ~— 


Ashton 
Ashburton 
Aylesbary 
Banbury 
Andover 
Barnstaple 
Bath 


Beaumaris district 


b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 


b 


Bedford county 


Do. 
Berkshire 
Beverley 
Bewdley 
Birmin cs 1m 
Blackburn 
Bodmin 
Bolton 
Boston 
Bradford 
Bridgenorth 
Bridgewater 
Bridport 
Brighton 
Bristol 


Croocoomcoooemeroocrerolc!l 


b 


ENGLAND, 
Population. 


Buckingham county 


Do. 
Bury 


b 


borough 


Bury St. Ed monds b 


Calm 


b 


Cambridge U niversity y) 


Do town ,, 


Do 
Canterbury 
Cardiff 
Cardigan 
Carlisle 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 

Do 
Cheltenham 
Cheshire 
Cheater 
Chippenham 
Christchurch 
Cirencester 
Clitheroe 
Chichester 
Cockermouth 
Colchester 
Cornwall 
Coventry 
Cricklade 
Cumberland 
Dartmouth 
Denbigh 

Do 
Derby 

Do 
Devizes 
Devonshire 
Devonport 
Dorchester 
Dover 
Dorset 
Droitwich 
Dudley 

Durham 

Do 

Essex 


county 
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5,954 
22,791 
3,432 
26,794 
8,715 
5,395 
11,371 
54,240 
12,752 
124,478 
11,639 
170,065 
10,058 
7,318 
232,841 
46,536 
6,337 
61,171 
17,518 
103 778 
7,610 
10,317 
7,566 
69,673 
137,328 
163,723 
8,069 
31,262 
13,900 


5,195 


27,803 
185,405 
18,398 
18,351 
70,796 
26,583 
110,632 
8,674 
87,870 
35,051 
455,725 
27, 766 
6,253 
7,475 
6,096 
11,480 
8,662 
7,275 
19,443 
355,558 
38.8]2 
$5,503 
195,492 
4,502 
92,583 
16,614 
296,084 
40,609 
6,554 
567,098 
50,159 
6,394 
92.9 
184,207 
7,096 
37,962 
390,997 
13,188 
369,318 


POPULATION, VOTERS, AND MEMBERS, 


Electors. Mem. 


$12 
937 
236 
1,417 
491 
241 
771 
3,27: 
4,590 
4,513 
910 
5,129 
1,187 
390 
7,936 
1,258 
367 
1,671 
987 
2,683 
717 
688 
524 
3,675 
12,548 
5,659 
349 
959 
741 
160 
4,063 
1,984 
6,989 
1,874 
968 
2,235 
1,134 
4,791 
861 
1,913 
2,400 
15,611 
2 524 
757 
313 
434 
448 


355 
1,258 


4,505 
1,647 
9,496 


3,901 
858 
12,414 
2,448 
373 
17,633 
2,407 
432 
2,064 
5,690 
367 
1,265 
11,847 
1,157 
11,534 
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Evesham 
Exeter 
Falmouth 
Eye 
Finsbury 
Flint 

Do 
Frome 
Gateshead 
Gloucester 

Do 
Glamorgan 
Grantham 
Greenwich 
Grimsby 
Gilford 
Halifax 
Ilampshire 
llarwich 
Hastings oes 
Haverfordwest b ... 
Hlelston b 
Hereford c 
Hertford c 
Do De nee 

b 
be 
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Hereford 
High Wycom 
Honiton 
Horsham 
Huddersfield 
Hall 
Huntingdon 
Do 
Hythe 
Ipswich 
Kendal 
Kent 
Kidderminster 
Knaresboro’ 
Lambeth 
Laneasliire 
Lancaster 
Launceston 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Do 
Leominster 


b 
b 
b 
b 
c 
b 
b 
b 
b 
c 
b 
b 
b 
c 
b 
b 
b 
c 
b 
b 
Lewes S on 
b 
c 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 


Lichfield 
Lincola 

Do 
Liskeard 
Liverpool 
London (city) 
Ludlow 
Lynn Regis 
Lyme Regis 
Lymington 
Macclesfield 
Maidstone 
Malden 
Malmesbury 
Malton 
Manchester 
Marlborough 
Marlow 
Marylebone 
Merioneth 
Merthyr Tydvil b. 
Middlesex i aoe 
Midhurst ere 
Monmouth e¢ 

Do district 
Montgomery c .., 

Do district 


-° 


Population, 


4,605 
40,688 
13,292 
7,531 
323,772 
68,156 
3,296 
10,148 
25,568 

458,805 
17,572 

231,849 
10,873 

105,784 
12,263 

6,740 
33,582 
405,370 
4,451 
16,966 
6,580 
7,328 
115,489 
167,298 
6,605 
12,108 
7,179 
3,427 
5,947 
30,880 
84,690 
64,183 
6,219 
13,164 
32.914 
11,829 

615,766 

18,462 

5,536 
251,845 
2,031,236 
16,168 
6,005 
172,270 

230,308 

60,584 
5,214 
9,533 
7,012 

407,222 
17,536 
6,204 
875,955 
127,869 
5,376 

19,355 
3,516 
5,282 

39,048 

20,801 
5,888 
6,998 
7,661 

316,213 

5,135 
6,640 
370,957 
28,843 
63,080 
1,886,576 
7,021 
157,418 

26,512 

67,335 

17,942 
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2,50] 
907 
356 

20,025 


7ll 
16,621 
1,621 
6 424 
774 
6,308 
861 
648 
1,200 
9,290 


317 
6,972 
5 268 


19,710 
1,056 
938 
14,610 
279 
4,973 
1,676 
2,986 
1,003 
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Morpeth > oe 
Newark b 
Newcastle-on-Tyne b 


Newcastle-under-Lyne b 


Newport, I. Wight b 
Norfolk ere 


Northallerton b 
Northampton c 

De ie 
Northumberland c 
Norwich ws 
Nottingham b 

Do S 
Oldham a: 
Oxford c , 

Do ses 

Do Univeisity ... 
Pembroke >. 


Do district 
Peterborough b_ ... 
Petersfield 
Plymouth 
Pontefract 
Poole 
Portsmouth 
Preston 
Radnor 

Do district 
Reading b 


SQeromtocon’ 


Reigate b 
Richmond b 
Ripon b 
Rochdale b 
Rochester b 
Rutland c 
Rye b 
St. Ives b 
Salford b 
Salisbury b 
Sandwich b ° 


Scarborough .b 
Shaftesbury b 
Sheffield b 
Shoreham b 
Shrewsbury bb... 
Shropshire c .., 
Retford East b 
Somerset ©. os 
Southampton b_,,, 
South Shields b 
Southwark bo .. 
Stafford G .0 
Do ees 
Stamford S ae 
Stockport S cous 
Stoke. upon-Trent b 


Stroud > an 
Suffolk CS —- 
Sunderland b 
Surrey c 
Sussex @. Aone 


Swansea district ... 
Tamworth b 


Taunton S ion 
Tavistock » -cm 
Tewkesbury b ... 
Thetford S ons 
Thirsk © «sad 
Tiverton b 

Totness b 

Tower Hamlets b ... 
Traro b 


Tynemouth b ... 
Wakefield b 


Population, 


10,012 
11,330 
10,569 
87,784 
8,047 
442,714 
4,995 
212,330 
26,657 
303,586 
68,195 
57,407 
270,427 
72,357 
170,439 
27,843 


94,140 
16,700 
8,672 
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69,550 
24,716 
6,653 
21,456 
4,027 
4,969 
6,080 
29,195 
14,938 
22,983 
8,541 
9,872 
85,108 
11,657 
12,710 
12,915 
9,404 
135,310 
$0,553 
19,681 
929 341 
46,054 
445,916 
35,305 
98,974 
172,683 
608,716 
11,829 
8,933 
53,835 


84,027 


36,535 . 


337,215 
67,394 
683,082 
336,844 
45,123 
$655 
14,176 
8,086 
5,878 
4,075 
5,319 
11,144 
4,419 
539,111 
10,733 
29,170 
92,065 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Electors, 
415 

867 
1,090 
5,269 
707 
16,043 
281 


8468 


- 2,263 


8,480 
5,390 
5,260 
7,797 
1,890 
5,193 
2.818 
3,474 
3,132 
951 
518 
353 
2,482 
OS4 
508 
3,332 
2,854 
],802 
454 
1,399 
288 
245 
355 
1,160 
1,269 
1,876 


9,458 
19,662 
1,246 
566 
1,541 
1,77 
1,328 
10,722 
1,973 
10,515 
8,555 
1,694 
382 
790 
5349 
370 
200 
357 
461 
371 
23,534 
607 
&33 
850 
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Population. 
Wallingford b 8,064 
Walsall b 25,680 
Wareham b 7,218 
Warrington b 22,894 
Warwick c 475.013 
Do b : 10,973 
Wells S ms 4,736 
Wenlock b 18,728 
Westbury b 7,029 
Wes‘minster b 241611 
Westmoreland b 58,287 
Weymouth b 9,548 
Whitby b 10,989 
Whitehaven b ‘ 18,916 
Wigan _ 31,941 
Isle of Wight b 50,324 
Wilton b 8,607 
Wiltshire c 954,221 
Winchester b 13,704 
Windsor D end 9,526 
Wolverhampton b 119,784 
Woodstock b 7,983 
Worcester c F 276,926 
Do sss 27,528 
High Wyeontbe b 7,179 
York c 1,792,994 
Do b 40,559 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdcen county ... 212,032 
Ditto city , 71,973 
St. Andrews’ district 16,878 
Argyle C cee 89,298 
Ayr . 189,858 
Do. d 34,544 
Banff c 54,171 
Berwick c 36,297 
Buteshire c 16,608 
Caithness eo » 38,709 
Dumbarton c , 45,103 
Dumfries -“ 78,123 
Do, d 22.752 
Dundee b 78,931 
FEdinbargh ec 259,435 
Do. D cos 160,302 
Elgin a 
Falkirk d 42,038 
Fife C see 153,546 
Forfar Cove 191,264 
Elgin ce 38,950 
Glasgow b $65,951 
Greenock >. om 36,689 
Haddington c¢ ... 36,386 
Do. GS os 12,504 
Inverness S ss 96,500 
Do, G ses 20,386 
Kilmarnock d_... 43,565 
Kincardine ec 34,598 
Kirkaldy d eee 
Kirkeudbright stewartry 45,121 
Lanark © wee 530,169 
Leith G wee 41,508 
Linlithgow ec $0,135 
Montrose S ss 
Orkney C ns 62,313 
Paisley S use 47,952 
Pecbles © 10,738 
Perth O as 138,660 
Do. b 23,535 
Renfrew c 161,091 
Ross and Cromarty ¢ 82,207 
Roxburgh C see 51,642 
Selkirk c 9,809 
Stirling C cee 86,237 


535 
718 
1,605 
919 
$211 
788 
712 
3,587 
347 
10,650 
2.990 
346 
56,176 
4,133 


4,002 
4,547 
680 
2,156 
3,823 
1,039 
813 
1,073 
491 
642 
1,314 
2 520 
881 
3,190 
2,017 
6,230 
988 
1,905 
$211 


633 
20,000 
1,164 
716 
642 
908 
825 
1,380 
951 
786 
1,326 
3,471 
2,027 
502 
457 
418 
1,342 
542 
4,938 
1,034 
2,450 


2,001 
497 
2,431 
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I'cpulation. 

Do. G we 35,325 
Sutherland c ... 25,793 
Wick S ss 16,799 
Wigton S ee 43 389 

Do. i dae 9,958 
Clackmannan & Kinross e 31 ‘875 

IRELAND. 
Antrim, county... 352,264 
Armagh CS see 195,085 

Do. borough 8,849 
Bandon D ods 7,943 
Belfast ae 103,295 
Carlow C eee 68,075 

Do. Dy eee 9,121 
Carrickfergusb ... 8,520 
Cashel b 8,247 
Cavan c 174,071 
Clare @ \weé 212,428 
Clonmel S. «be 15,204 
Coleraine _ 5,920 
Cork c 563,158 

Do. I 85,745 
Donegal c 255,160 
Down Sua 328,754 
Downpatrick b_... 4,098 
Drogheda b 16,845 
Dublin county (ex- 146,631 

clusive of city... ) 

Do. b 258,361 
Dundalk b 9,995 
Dungannon b 3,835 
Dnangarvan b 6,311 
Ennis b 7,800 
Enniskillen b 5,998 
Fermanagh c 116,007 
Galway c 208,564 
Kerry c 238,239 
Kildare B\ 0s 95,72 
Kilkenny C see 183,773 

Do. Bess 15,808 
King’s County c 112,080 
Kinsale b 5,506 
Leitrim c 111,915 
Limerick c 201,619 

Ditto b 53,448 
Leitrim b 6,539 
Londonderry c 191,868 

Do. b 19,888 
Longford c $2,530 
Louth c 90,812 
Mallow b 5,436 
Mayo c 274,330 
Meath c 140,750 
Monaghan cc... 141,788 
New Ross” b 9,098 
Newry b 13,473 
Portarlingtonb ... 2,728 
Queen’s Countyc ... 111,623 
Roscommon c 174,492 
Sligo c 128,511 

Do. b 11,104 
Tipperary c 331,487 
Tralee b 13,759 
Tyrone O° ‘css 255,818 
Waterford ¢ .., 138,754 

Do. i 28,297 
Westmeath c .., 111,408 
Wexford c 179,790 


Electors. 


1,097 
207 
699 


1 oro 
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400 


3,807 
4,341 
318 
209 
3,283 
2,090 
237 
720 
lil 
3,850 
9581 
379 
oo9 


19,192 
3,039 
3,748 

10,028 

236 
501 


11,290 
267 
267 
314 
145 
172 

3,497 
3,491 


saan 


5,222 
2,774 
5,036 

664 
9 397 

139 
1,265 
5,079 
] 144 

1838 
4 305 
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145 
1,595 
4,218 
4,119 
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89 2929 
KAN -~2 


5,692 
3,248 
1,135 
3,132 
5,917 
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POPULATION, ELECTORS, AND MEMBERS. 


Population, Electors. Mem, 


Do, b eee 12,819 348 l 
Wicklow c 98,978 3,330 9 
Yougal b 12,756 261 ] 


The precise figures are there for refer- 
ence ; yet it may not be uninteresting to 
centrast a few of the English extremes, 


Electors. Mem, Electors. Mem 
Cheltenham ... 2,400 1 Cockermonth...... 355 9 
EEE. <uncsiear 12,548 2 Evesham ...... .. 349 9 
Finsbury ...... 20,025 2 Knaresborough ... 242 2 
Leicester ...... 3,583 2 Lymington ...... 338 2 
Manchester ...13,921 2 Marlborough...... 255 9 
Liverpool ...... 17,483 2 Thetford ......... 200 
EES 2950 1 High W yeombe.. . 346 
Pe sddecsticass 5,221 2 Heniten es 
Shrewsbury ... 1,666 1 

79,747 15 9358 15 


These figures and names are selected 
partly from their alphabetical position. It 
would have been easier to have offered 
greater contrasts than they present; vet 
they are abundantly iniquitous. 

As we are to have a Reform Bill, let it 
be almost, if not entirely, final. As it wili 
not be good without w ork, let us work for 
that object Three months work now will 
supersede the necessity for years of dis- 
appointment and grumbling hereafter. 
Wherever there are two or three friends 
ina village favourable to a fair and full 
franchise, and an equal and just representa- 
tion, let them look round them for three 
or four more, and they will form an eff- 
cient nucleus for future proceedings. In 
all large towns unions should be formed. 
They need not become : angry, as the people 
did often in 1831 and 1832. That is un- 
necessary. The exhibition of numbers 
and strength is, however, very necessary. 
It is indispensible to success. The time 
will come when the opinion of these as- 
sociations, if they are conducted with 
firmness and prudence, may decide the 
character of the measure. The country 
needs not any particular scheme ; but 
some system that will afford to all classes 
influence over: the construction of laws 
that all must obey. 

There are three full months to Candle- 
mas. These months, used discreetly and 


earnestly, may take from journalists one 
great and lasting subject of discussion, 
and give the nation a free constitution ; 
used negligently, they will leave us where 
we are—talking and w riting of the new 


Reform Bill. 
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TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 


Moorcieccu house is large, 


height, length, breadth, nearly equal; a hall door, 


square, grey—of | were aroused into a s‘ate of supernatural activity 


| Shortly after one Martinmas, by a rumour that 


ed. two windows on each side of the door, and | | Miss Goudy’s marriage, long despaired of after it 


five similar windows on the second flat. 
slates are grey, the stones are grey; and a grey 
looking kitchen is attached, as a tender, behind the 
house at one side; while there are sundry other 
outhouses at the other side, all under ore roof. 
The hall door looks southward—that is the only 
wise thing I notice in the architectural arrange- 
ments, or it is the wisest. 

There are living men and women who remember 
Mooreleuch asa bare postmark on the high read. 
Neither shrub nortree grew around it then—it 
was alone in the moss. There was a common 
country tradition that some very high ash trees 
once grew there, and an old louse stood, when 
they grew over if, where the “ modern mansion ” 
stands now. Further, it was said that the owner 
of Moorcleuch was out in the troubles of Bothwell 
Brig, and was hanged on one of the ash trees over 
his own roof. The family were a covenanting, 
but a dour race, from the beginning downwards ; 
and the next ‘Goudy ” who had peaceable posses- 
sion of three thousand acres of heather and moss, 
vowed to cut down the trees, and throw down the 
house, where the enemies bad triumphed ; and in 
process of sheep-shearing and time this son was 
enabled to supplement his vow, by building Moor- 
cleuch as it stands, plain and substantial, or as it 
stood, without a tree around. The family dis- 
liked trees ever after the execution done on their 
ancestor. Many years passed, and they came to 
be represented on the surface of the earth by one 
young lady—and not very young either, but of a 
discretion and prudence that seemed needful in one 
who had the management of herself; and that self 
endowed with the many acres before named. She 
had lived a lonely life for many years in that 
gaunt, large house, on the bare moorland ; and it 
was not to be wondered at when, some weeks after, 
the hearse had left Moorcleuch with the last of the 
family, except herself, that she took her departure 
by the coach one day, with a quantity of luggage 
so great that the capacity of the old coach, and the 
- temper of the guard, were both tried, and both were 
of considerable praiseworthy endurance, 

These difficulties were overcome, and the lady, 
with all her appurtenances and providing, arrived 
in Edinburgh, and went to lodge by herself with 
“a respectable family” in the then south side, 
which may now be the centre of the streets from 
the High-street to Newington. She lived that 
sort of life, going out to Moorcleuch for a few 
months of summer, until she began to look faded 
and worn by the way; and there seemed to be 
an end approaching to the long line of the Goudys, 
However, that doom was to be postponed for a 
lime ; and all the shepherdesses in Moorcleuch 


The | | 


brushed up as if for some great event. 


had been long expected, was to be completed at 
the approaching new year. The house was 
Even the 
stables were examined, and a week before the 


time Miss Goudy herself, and two or three town 





friends—all ladies of a marriageable age—came 
out to stop there, with two Edinburgh hand- 
maidens, between whom and the old servants a 
most unseemly war raged in uo time. 

But the house became bien and warm-like, Far 
out over the moors, in the dark nights, the fires 
sparkled out of all the room windows, and there 
had not been the hope of such a lively yule at 
Moorcleuch since the Reformation. One day — 
the very day appointed—through the erisp snow, 
the minister’s man drove up the minister's gig and 
the minister himself: and at a decent distance, 
not to seem flurried or hurried in its way, there 
comes a carriage with two horses, and three gen- 
tlemen from the town; and, by aid of the minister, 
one of the gentlemen was to remain at Moorcleuch, 
—for the fashion had not commenced then of spend- 
ing married people’s honeymoon, and money toge- 
ther, in the most uncomfortable manner possible 
away from home. The bridegroom, who thereby 
was made master of Moorcleuch, was a man of 
middle years; or it might be a few beyond the 
middle of life. Ile was a learned man, far more 
Jearued than the minister himself, being a pro- 
fessor in the Edinburgh University, who had taken 
this way of spending the vacation in the centre of 
that winter, and all whose after-life was spent 
there, except when his classes were in session. It 
was a happy day for the liciress and the heirdom 
both, that same day in the early January, and was 
observed with pleasure for many years afterwards, 
as it came up again, at Moorcleuch. The Pro- 
fessor was an English gentleman, and how he get 
over the confession of faith, which stood in his 
way to achair in Edinburgh University in those 
days, deserves to be told at another time. 

Thirty-two or thirty-three years since—or more, 
even—it is not necessary to count backwards how 
many—a little tiny infant, very weak indeed, was 
rolled into and out of all manner of baby clothes 
and shawls in this same house; and there was a 
great deal of vitality in the baby, or it must have 
been killed by one of the many precesses which 
scemed to be invented for that purpose. The 
baby was not killed, however. The processes 
were not successful. ‘That baby became this little 
lady who is just now pulling in and out and 
assorting a heavy telescope, for her own use and 
Mary Anne’s; and Mary Anne wonders if it ever 
will come right. 

This little lady is row, and has been for man 
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along day, Mrs. Pittenweem; but she was not 
that always. She had before then long soft flaxen 
ringlets, shaded away from a high pale brow, over 
bright blue eyes, cased in very long eyelashes, 
with cherry cheeks, avd ruby lips, and pearly teeth, 
a dimpled chin, a Grecian nose, and a very, very 
small mouth, scarcely large enough for the ordinary 
business of a mouth, the neatest hands, and the 
smallest feet in a dozen of parishes. But what am 
I, to attempt a catalogue of beauty’s details? or 
anybody else, for that matter, because, when. an 
attempt is made to detail or dissect beauty in any- 
thing—just try it on a moss rose bud, or thie 
goldfinch chattering and pecking upon the moss 
rose bush—and it will be a ludicrous failure. 

Mrs. Pittenweem is not much changed yct. 
The world has dealt lightly with her. Rather, 
perhaps, she has kept her hand well over the world. 
That may be the secret of the case; for she has 
had some few troubles by the way, but she springs 
over them as they come, with a firm heart and a 
light step, and forgets them all to-morrow. 

“There now, Mary Anne—there we have it— 
and that’s such a capital thing, and Charles not 
come yet—and he thinks nobody knows anything 
of science here, you see, but himself, Mary Anne 
—dear me, if there is not the baby—what a feck- 
less creature that Jane is! Can’t she keep baby 
quiet for five minutes, only for five? Its so pro- 
voking; and that Arcturus piercing its very neck, 
too.” 

“ Pierce the baby’s neck—the dear, blessed baby, 
Marion? what can Jane be doing? will I ery, or 
ring, or run, or what’s to be done now ?” 

“ Done, you stupid, Mary Anne! Arcturus is in 
the sky, and the baby’s in the nursery! Now do 
hold, though—just hold steady ; you’ll catch the 
comet; there never was anything half so beautiful 
since when ? well, I forget, Julius Cesar, since the 
days of Julius Cesar; but poor Charles James— 
there he crys again,’’ and Mary Anne was installed 
at the end of the telescope, quite alone, holding 
hard lest something should fall—that Arcturus, or 
the comet, or the telescope—while her little friend 
was skipping up her staircase, and ‘Charles 
James! Charles James !’’ was called in a voice so 
musical, that it might have soothed half the angry 
babies beneath the comet. 

Mary Anne is very unlike Marion still—Mary 
Anne Garvie—she is a most respectable, rich, and, 
upon the whole, accomplished young—of course, 
being unmarried, young person. She is twenty- 
four, acknowledges twenty-four, and something 
more, to Marion, who recollects—for Mr. Garvie 





has been the family’s agent ever so long, before | 


there was a Mary Anne or a Marion, and the Garvies 
and Goudys had that connexion from the days of 
Queen Anne, Marlborough, and the Union. Mr. 
Garvie, of course, resides in Edinburgh, so does 
Mary Anne—not at present certainly, but usually. 

“Catch the comet, sure enough, rather catch my 


dinner. Twenty minutes to seven; no Mr. Pitten | 
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with these railway drivers, late in the middle, and 
break their own and other people’s necks, making 
it up at the other end. Catch the comet to be sure. 
It’s little I know of comets, and nothing to catch 
either; breakfast at eight, lunch at one, dine at— oh 
dear me ! well, after all now, if that star is not like ‘ 
diamond set on a white ground. But if Charles 
James would sleep only, and he is quiet now ; jts 
so strange, these babies, how easily their mamma’s 
do quiet them; that’s so curious, and I could 
manage a baby—-anybody else’s baby, of course. It 
is so splendid now. Marion, my dear, do come, the 
star’s right in the middle—Marion, did you say 
that star was Julius Cesar ?” ' 

*‘ Julius, what did you say, Mary Anne ?” 

“Oh, Julius Cesar, you know. I heard a great 
deal of him at the Institution, but I’ve fairly for- 
gotten all but the name. Is Charles James sleep. 
ing, poor thing ?” 

‘Sleeping as sound as the mouse behind the 
ceiling. Jane says that mouse disturbed him ; only 
I heard a rather heavy foot on the staircase, and 
Jane told me then that the Grieve was going up 
to the roof, only to look at the comet.” 

“You see, Marion—just hold this telescope please, 
its getting heavy, you see—my baby, if I had charge 
of one, should not have a nursery in the way to 
scientific pursuits.” 

* Well, I don’t like them much either, only the 
Grieve is a very worthy person, and Jane cannot 
go on nursing Charles James for ever you know.” 

“Tf I were Mr. Pittenweem, I know that the 
Grieve should pursue his scientific investigations 
on the top of acorn rick, or a hay stack, rather 
than the roof of my house. 

That’s very true, perhaps, if you were Mr. 
Pittenweem ; but as you are not a gentleman, and 
not ‘Moorcleuch’ in particular, its better to be 
thankful for matters as they are. Don’t you know, 
Mary Anne, that Charles might build an observa- 
tory for him, if he but believed that our Grieve 
wanted to study Areturus.”’ 

“ Like a photographic artist’s studio, 1 suppose ; 
only its the Pleiades, or one of them, that the 
Grieve wishes to study. It’s one of the seven 
sisters, depend you on that.” 

And so they chattered away, while Arcturus 
was getting quit of the scrapes into which that 
respectable person had fallen with the comet ; and 
until the gig drove up to the door, aud Mrs. 
Martha entered the library. Mrs, Martha is a 
cross-graincd, stunted, stiff female, of more than a 
certain age, who was in Moorcleuch before any 
other of its present inmates, and never leaves it, 
except once a week, tothe church. Mrs. Martha 
never changes her dress, to human appearance, OF 
at least to the male eye. It is now, and ever jias 
been in the memory of the presen’ generation, the 
same white cap, the same pattern, if not the same 
shaw], and a dress of the same colour, if not of the 


_ same material, 


“Mr. Pittenweem, maim has brought cut 4 


° ° . 9 
weem, Railway wrong again ; that’s always the way | gentleman—what’s to be done wi’ him maim? 








« What is he like, Mrs. Martha?” 

“ What’s you’re wull, Miss Mary Anne ?”’ asked 
‘the house-keeper, not quite sure if she should 
answer the question. 

“ Ob, Miss Garvie wants to know what kind of 

entleman this is, Martha; and where is he now ?” 

“An’ how should I set mysel’ up to judge 
gentlemen, Miss Mary Anne, an’ I just put him up 
in the east bed-room maim.” 

“Ts he to remain, Martha ?” 

“Weel it looks like that, in the meantime, 
maim.” 

“Very well, the east bed-room wil do, Martha.” 

“ An’ gude eneuch, maim; the doctor had it 
often, maim, when you were young, an’ it pleased 
him braw}y, an” he hada way o’ sayin’ Martha.” 

“Yes, I recollect, you told me, Martha, my 
father said—but there’s dinner at last ; come away, 
Mary Anne.” 

«Come away, and time, too; but what am I to do 
with the telescope—take it with me, close it up, 
or how and what way shall I ever get clear of 
Arcturus ?” 

“Dear no—don’t close it up—leave it open. 
Here, put it on the chair; there they are back and 
front, it cannot fall, let us have credit for being 
scientific; like Dr. Watt’s bees improving the 
shining hour.’’ 

Mr. Pittenweem is a spare tall man, well up in 
life, with an earnest eye. or two earnest eyes, ever 
moving in their sockets towards the discovery of 
something. They are most restless eyes, and look 
always on the watch for patent rights. ‘That is 
Mr. Pittenweem’s weak side. Hint that a patent 
right may be secured, and he writes a cheque 
readily. Great discoveries have been Marion’s 
troubles; but she gets through them with Mr, 
Garvie’s aid; for he is an eminent infidel in patents, 
and did not believe in railways, until there was not 
a coach on the road—-except so far as the railway 
companies required any matter of conveyancing. 
He believed in that. 

So Mr. Pittenweem inquired for the ladies and 
Charles James, and had his parcels brought into 
the dining room, and looked at them, and put one 
over another, and changed them again, and put 
another over one, and stirred the fire, and adjusted 
his collar, and twined round his whiskers—and 
to “ Who is this gentleman whom you have driven 
out?” said, “Mr. Jones Davies, Marion; an 
eminent engineer, very eminent, Miss Garvie; a 
combination of the amateur and practical, a 
thorough man of science”’—and Mrs, Pittenweem 
looked at Miss Garvie her thorough contempt of 
eminent engineers, and Mary Anne. telegraphed 
her detestation of men of science—but before they 
could convey to Mr. Charles their views on these 
subjects for the fiftieth time, Mr. Jones Davies 
was announced, and stumbled in—taller than Mr. 
Pittenweem, greyish hair, profuse beard, coloured 
and sparkled vest, linen crumpled, rather brown, 
too—three rings upon two hands, with finger nails 
in an uncared for condition, and it might be 
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doubted whether his scientific researches admitted 
the comfortable use of a tooth brush. 

Mr. Jones Davies made an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the ladies; but he did ample justice to the 
cookery of Moorcleuch. That was to his taste, 
and this was particularly complimentary to the 
cook. He spoke little, and that rather exhibited 
generalship. He already knew that Mrs. Pitten- 
weem was an opponent of great schemes, while 
Miss Garvie was a spy. He would have com- 
menced the seige of the younger lady’s heart— 
with his beard and whiskers ; but he knew of Mr. 
Garvie’s existence, and he knew Mr. Garvie. The 
beard and whiskers kept the peace on that know- 
ledge. 

“Plenty to eat, Mr. Davies, at Morcleuch, but 
nothing to drink,” said Mary Anne. 


“Water, clear crystal water,” suggested Mr, 
Pittenweem. 
“ And coffee or tea hy-and-bye,” apologetically 


urged the lady of the house. 

“ Also milk, skimmed, sour or sweet, at all 
seasons,’ suggested the tormentor. 

‘“‘ Temperance reformer, Mr. Pittenweem ; very 
good hidea, sir, for men of property, by way of 
hexample to the lower horders—very n ‘Ss 
said the stranger ‘ When I dined last at the Earl 
of Landifords—strict temperance man, sir, is the 
noble earl, oh, so very strict—gen'lman seized that 
night with c’olera, no brandy in th’ouse, not a drop, 
and butler ’ad to run over to the Three Brewers— 
and no Three Brewers down ere to save a gen'l- 
man’s life.” 

“ Not one drop of brandy within three miles ; 
Mr, Pittenweem got the license ‘ to sell spirits and 
ales,’ withdrawn from the toll house,’” added Miss 
Garvie. 

“Haven't had brandy in this house to my 
knowledge for five years,”’ said the host. 

“ Have had plenty to mine’’ rejoined his wife. 
“You are in the habit, Mr. Davies ?”—*“ Medi- 
cinally,” suggested Mary Anne. ‘‘ Prescriptively,” 
added Mr. Pittenweem. 

“Well, one way or other, I am in the ‘abit, 
—moderately, of course,— 

“Ring the bell, my dear. Susan, ask Mrs. 
Martha for a bottle of brandy—Betts’ brandy.” 

“You don’t say, Mrs. Pittenweem, after you 
heard my speeeh at the great temperance meeting 
in Glenfaich, that there is such a thing in this 
house—you don’t mean that, Marion ?” 

“ Only Betts's, Charles, Betts’ patent, you know 
—merely a patent right—would not have it 
otherwise than patent for the world.” 

* British brandy,” broke if Mary Anne, “new 
discovery, thoroughly new.” 

Mr. Betts is an eminent man of science,” added 
the sarcastic wife. 

“Mr. Betts has made money in making brandy, 
that I know,” said Mr. Davies. 

“ A combination of the amateur and practical 
in brandy engineering, Mr. Pittenweem,” who, at 
a loss before, was beaten down by his agent's 
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He remembered the quotatiou. — It 


daughter. 


secured Mr. Davies his brandy, just a very little, | 
_and is not Marion to be eaten up through Martha 


in peace. 

“Some Smyrna figs, Mr. Davies ?—or, perhaps 
Mr. Davies would prefer a few grapes? ‘They're 
very nice, Mr. Davies—Cyprus grapes, I believe. 
Might I recommend a duchess to your notice P—a 
very fine, round, plump duchess, Mr. Davies— 
ripe, quite ripe, you sec; rather mellow and old, if 
anything ;” and Mr. Davies, as he was bound to 
do, accepted Mary Anne's duchess, weighing twelve 
ounces, as an excuse for one drop, only one very 
small drop, more of Betts’s patent. 

“Nothing to tell us from town, Charles ?—no 
news whatever ?” 

“ Nothing but business—very bad business, I 
must say—so distressing, too—and might have 
been so much better. 1 knew how it would be— 
my way, you notice, is never taken.” 

“Well, what’s wrong now ?—another bank 
stopped, or how ?” 

“ Not that quite; but there’s a new call of one 
hundred pounds on the Western Bank shares. 

“One hundred pounds, Mr. Pittenweem!” ex- 
claimed Mary Anne? “ Why, dear me, I thought 
the twenty-five pounds were to settle all. Poor 
dear Mrs. Springfield, what will she do?” 

“ Why, what would she do but pay two thousand 
pounds on her twenty shares, and other two thou- 
sand pounds when the next call comes. It will 
come your way, depend.” 

“ Well, we're out of that, Charles; now, what 
next ?”’ 

“ Bad enough. I hold us to be nearly ruined, 
Marion—as good as ruined; there’s the peat gas, 
you see, at last.” 

“Yes, but what of the peat gas ?—we were not 
in that—never heard of that. We were in the 
vegetable gas, Wandsworth—a great discovery— 
cost me one hundred and twenty pounds. Poor 
Mary Anne, that great discovery, but it’s done now, 
surely ?” 

“Ah, but peat gas is so successful, Mrs. Pitten- 
weem,’’ interposed the eminent engineer. 

“Yes, Marion, that’s the provoking thing, It’s 
quite successful, you know. It is illuminating all 
Ireland. Any owner of peats is now worth a 
power of money. We might have had peats— 
naturally ; this isa good peat property.” 

“Tjluminated Ireland! Well, how does that 
as good as ruinme? Lo you see how, Mary Anne? 
I'm sure I don't.” 

“Well, Marion, I was never there—I can’t tell. 
You know what Mr. Humphrey said, when he came 
back from the deputation, that it was a Jand of 
darkness, and the shadow of darkness—a home of 


bats and unclean things—do not you remember | 
_ astronomic line,” 


that ?” 

“ Metaphorically, Mary Anne—spiritually ; but 
I never supposed it was naturally darker than other 
countries.” 

“Oh, but you know now it must have been; 
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with peat gas, and so they'll all sce to leave now 
—that’s it—is not that it, Mr. Pittenweem >— 


by this immigration ? 

But Mr. Pittenweem pointed out succinct!y that 
the patented scheme of making peat gas had been 
so successful that peat land, bogs, and mire would 
be worth more, acre by acre, than the Carse of 
Gowrie or the Lothians ; and there was Moorcleuch 
being fast converted into arable land, and the moss 
buried; that moss which would have been equiva- 
lent to Ballarat, or at least to California; aud he 
appealed to Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Davies, thus referred to, informed his friends 
that Moorcleuch was a peculiar estate—it was coals 
beneath, and peat on the surface, by nature, and 
should all be expanded into gas, and be accordingly 
burned up, to the enricliment of its owners, 

The little woman saw all that. 

“T understand, Mr. Davies ; Charles savs we're 
as good as ruined—so we are. It’s very hard— 
very provoking, Mary Anne, my dear, we are 
ruined, negatively; bless me, love, do you not 
comprehend, we’re negatively ruined. L'il write to 
your father, Mary Anne, this evening—Moorcleuch 
—negatively ruined! Well, it might have been 
worse. And how will youdo, Charles? Retreneh, 
I suppose ; pay off the Grieve, and Martha, and 
Susan, and Jane—and who more? 1'm grateful 
to the man who invented perambulators, I'll drive 
Charles James—-that I will.” 

“He gained thirty thousand pounds, ma’am,” 
interposed her husband. 

‘‘[ have heard that he was a combination, too 
—half amateur, half practical; a painter by pro- 
fession, a landscape or portrait painter— Mary 
Aune; they are all kind to their wives. He did 
not like to see his wife carrying their baby; so he 
invented perambulators, and got thirty thousand 
pounds out of the mothers of England. Well, and 
how, being ruined negatively, will you do, Charles, 
What does Mr. Davies say to that ?” 

Mr. Davies explained further, that he thought 
it possible to flay the estate of Mooreleuch, take 
valueless skin of arable land off, put it aside, get 
at the moss, erect works, and eventually turn it 
into gas.” 

‘It’s very interesting,” said Mary Anne. 

« Pretty, isn’t it ?’’ suggested Marion. 

‘So eminently scientific, too,” thought Miss 
Garvie. 

‘A combination of the amateur and practical, 
very like that combination we observed this even- 


_ ing, my dear—Arcturus and the comet, you know. 


So, Mr. Davies, I suppose comets are large Moor- 
cleuchs, expanded into gas, as you suggested ?” 
“Very possible, ma'am; I’m not deep in the 


“* Not J, you mean,” hinted Miss Garvie. 

«But pray, Mr. Davies, did you dot admire the 
combination ¢”’ 

“It was sublime, ma’am, magnificent, so beautt- 


ud Mr. Davies here has illuminated the country . ful—real!y very good.” 








“Do you know, we could not make out Aretu- 
rus, Mr. Davies; we’re so ignorant here. Who, 
pray was Arcturus ?” 


“ When I was at Heton, ma’am 


“And where, please, is Heton, sir, and what is 
it’ asked Marion. 


“Qh, it’s the hopposition schools to ’Arrow on 
the ’IIl. 
Heton.” 

“Well, when you were there—what then ?” 


“Oh, nothing, ma'am. I did not Jearn there 
classics. Mr. Simpson, ma’am, your great hedu- 
eationist, calls them a dead waste o’ time. That’s 
your view, too, Mr. Pitteweem ?” 

“ Well, no; not exactly my view; no, I think 
that’s wrong, now—lI'm sure of it, too. However, 
there’s not much classical in Arcturus. It’s a 
combination name. It might mean the guard of 
the bear, or the guardian bear. At any rate, it is 
made out of Arktos and Ouros—so far as I now 
remember ; and then some people called it Arcto- 
phylax, and others made the star out to be only an 
Ox-driver. _There’s nothing very classical in all 
that.” 

Do you think, Charles, that Arcturus was made 
of moss ?” 


“Why, no, Marion; what put that into your 
head ?” 

“Oh, only that he is likely, if so, to have beeu 
expanded this evening into gas, and attached to the 
conet’s tail.” 

“Now you. do talk nonsense, my dear. You'll 
see Arcturus shining as brightly as ever to-morrow 
evening.” 

“That,” said Miss Garvie, “ proves nothing.” 
Why, it proves everything. 





* Proves nothing ! 
Seeing is believing.” 

“ Not in the stars, Mr. Pittenweem. When I 
was at the institulion—I remember as well as 
yesterday —we were told that light needed a mil- 
lion of years to travel for some years. It might 
be a thousand years on the way from Arcturus, 
So it will be a thousand years before he is snuffed 
out to us, although he was knocked all to pieces 
this evening.” 


“There’s truth in that,” the philosopher ac- 
knowledged. 


“Not one bit of truth,” argued the little lady. 
“Mary Anne and you are both wrong, Charles. This 
is it, you observe. What did happen last evening in 
Arcturus, we know not. The contact, or crossing 
we saw—for there was 10 contact —oecurred many 
years ago—how mang, I cannot tell. At least, it | 
must have been before the death of my grim ances- 
tor, Mr. Davies; you’ve heard of him ?” 

“Can't say that I remember, Ma’am. 
genl’man long gone ?”” 

“Well, not so long; I thought everybody had 
read of bis fate. There are parts of the couniry, | 


Is the 


then, not reached by these stories.” 
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Mr. Davies was interested.—‘ It’s singular 


then, Ma’am.” 
“Tt was singular, Mr. Davies.” 
“Very tragic these haccidents.” 
“Tt was not an accident, Sir.” 
“Temporary, Ma'am.” 





You see, ma’am, it’s wery classical, this 


“ No, not insanity.” 

“Delirium.” Mr, D. trembled. 

“No! ol, no! at least, my ancestor was tem- 
perate.”” 

Mr. D. was paler “ A family secret, Ma'am ?” 


“Dear me! no, it was too widely known; he 
was hung.” 

Mr. D. looked hastily for Bett’s patent, but it 
was gone. 

Mary Anne coughed; the plot was out of her 
depth. Mr. Pittenweem was annoyed and stately. 
‘These events, Marion, are long forgotten.” 


“ Are they, Charles ? the memory of great crimes 
never dies—but there are candles and tea in the 
library—you’ll find Mary Anne with me there.” 

They were gone. It was a relief. 


“ But, Marion, what on earth did you mean by 
that old story? What made you give it such an 
ugly look ?” 

And Marion explained that their visitor was 
some scheming person, who had seized Mr. Pitten- 
weem by the button, and imparted to him some 
sketch of the newspaper paragraph, which they had 
all read regarding the successful manufacture of 
gas from peat in Ireland; and he was here to carry 
out some new project for bringing back what part 
of their land was improved to a state of nature, 
that it might be fit for gas-making. 


“Tt will cost me fifty pounds, Mary Anne, or 
perhaps a hundred, this visit of that eminent en- 
gineer ; the combination, as Charles calls him. Be- 
sides, he is a fool—you sce that—he is afraid of 
my good old ancestor, Timothy Goudie; so called, 
Mary Anne, by anticipation of what would be done 
for him by my respected ancestresses—who lived 
in happy days, in one particular, that they never 
heard of peat gas.” 


“ Not so happy in another, Marion. Were they 
not obliged to live in the cleuch cave, hiding from 
the dragoons when they had possession of the 
house ?” 

“ Well, but where’s the difference then? Here 
comes one dragoon after another, an eminent en- 
gineer, or a celebrated chemist, or a high farmer, 
or a man who sells artificial manure, Mary Anne, 
and takes possession, and never goes out again 
short of fifty pounds ; Dear me, and Charles James, 
coming up, and winter coming on, and there’s never 
so much to do with money; but I'll use the East 
bed-room, Mary Anne—l'll make Timothy Goudie 
stand my friend, as he would do, if he were in the 
flesh.” 
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“ Charles now does not care for money, not a 
bit—its the stranger a delusion that of his.” 


“Its a hundred delusions, Mary Anne, and he 
does care for money, and dabbles in patent rights ; 
that’s what he does. So, here they come. Now 
you see—only shudder, will you, and get pale; 
mind, dear, you get pale, when we come to hanging 
again; you don’t think you could faint aeatly ?” 


Mr. Davies had hardly recovered his composure 
and nerves—“ Tea or coffee,” Mr. Davies. Tea 
was shorte:, and he pronounced it.—‘ You take 
sugar, Mr. Davies ?”—lhe bowed—* And cream, 
please?” Mr. Davies bowed again. ‘That woman, 
he thought, is as cool as ice in those ghostly haunts. 
Yes, there is something wild in her eye. Bad blood 
in the family, I fear. 


“Miss Garvie was examining the comet, you 
notice, Mr. Davies. Young ladies know a great 
deal now. ‘They are taught the sciences. So much 
for the colleges and institutions.” 


“The rights of women, Ma’am, to the sciences is 
hindisputable.” 

“The comets,” said Mr. Pittenweem, ‘‘are 
more to learued ladies than any of the other 
heavenly ladies.” 


“That’s because they’re light headed,” thought 
Mary Anne, and she spoke out her thoughts, “ Do 
you really believe this Donati’s comet is imponder- 
able now, Mr. Pittenweem ?” 

“Not exactly imponderable, but very light—in- 
appreciably ponderable.” 


“Now, Mr. Davies, what does imponderable 
and ponderable mean ;”” of which Mr. Pittenweem 
here is always telling Mary Anne, and myself; as 
if we should know all these long words ?” 

Mr. Davies was puzzled—but he had been at a 
theatre recently, had heard the legitimate drama, 
and the thought struck him, ‘ ‘To be or not to 
be,’ Ma’am, ‘that is the question.’ ”’ 

And this quotation struck a new vein in Mr, 
Pittenweem’s thoughts. ‘“ That is by no means 
the question—mortality is ponderable, and immor- 
tality, or immortal being, is imponderable. There 
is a broad distinction drawn by logicians in’’— 

Poor Mary Ann felt they were in for it now, if 
a great effort were not made. “I beg pardon, 
Mr. Pittenweem, but Marion, my dear, this is the 
way of it : Suppose you have alb. of tea, and weigh 
it, or Martha weighs it, which is the same thing” — 

“‘ Of course it is,” said Marion. 


“ Responsible for agent,’’ Mr. P. uttered, with 
J. P. solemnity. 

“ Done by deputy,” chimed in Mr. Davies, 

“ Very well; and Martha finds only fifteen and 
a half, or’ — . 

“ Very likely,” added Marion. 


* And then out of that one lb. of tea one half 
oz. is imponderable—not to be found—not there, 


goes for nothing, and fifteen and a half ozs. era 





| ponderable. There it is now—*‘ to be, or not to 


be;’ existence, or non-existeace—the half og. did 
not exist. So, if Mr. Donati’s comet is imponder. 
able, it is nou-existent—a pure planitary, a reflec- 
tion.”’ 

“Very good, Mary Anne; that’s your way.” 

“By the bye, this peat gas affair—is it not 
secured by a patent right, Charles ?” 

“Yes, my dear, certainly—oh, clearly very 
valuable rights—quite a fortune.” 

“Of course, then, we could make nothing of it ; 
we should have interdicts, and Mr. Garvie at work, 
Mary Anne, Infringe a patent right !—that we 
could not do—that’s treason to science.” 


“Oh! but Mr. Jones Davies has kindly obliged 
us by writing for a license, my dear.” 


“Dear me, a license, Mr. Davies? Bless us, 
that will cost a mint of money.” 


* But Mr. Davies did not think it would cost 
much money—a mere royalty on the proceeds— 
nothing more. The patentee was his old and 
valued frieud; he had obliged him often.” 


“Then, Charles, there will be nothing done, of 
course, until Mr, Davics hears from his old friend, 
the patentee.” 


“Oh, dear me, yes; no time to lose. ‘There 
is a tide,’ you know, my dear, ‘in the affairs of 
men, which,’ Mr. Davies, ‘taken at the full, leads 
on,’ I think, Mary Anne, ‘ leads on to victory.’ ” 

« Fortune,” corrected Mary Anne. 


“We will hexperimentalise only, ma’am, on the 
removal of the surface soil, and bore, ma’am, a 
few shafts to get the deepness of the moss.” 


“Of course, Charles, there’s plenty of moss on 
the surface of Jchn Scott’s farm—two hundred 
acres of moss, Mr. Davies, on that one farm.” 


“Yes, Marion, that’s true ; but John Scott is a 
laird, now, with a lease, and he would want com- 
pensation, and a jury trial, with witnesses, and no 
end of troubles,” 


“(ompensation! Dear me, the two hundred 
acres do not feed ten cows over.the year.” 


“And firing, my love; fuel, you know. No 
there’s no help; must begin here, at the head of 
the heap, the highest ground. Pipes will be laid 
from here to the right and the left—Edinburgh 
and Glasgow.” 


“The hinterjacent towns, too, Mr. Pitten- 
weem.” 


“Not worthy of consideration, Mr. Davies. 
No, sir, towns under twenty thousand will not pay 
for a gigantic scale of works. Another cup of tea, 
Marion—I'm so exhausted, knocked up, and tired. 
This planning and scheming wears one out so, Mr, 
Davies. I wonder you’re alive sir.” (Mr. Davies 
assented, and took tea.) “Its pleasant, thongs 
to think of one’s family; and Charles James 
die rich, Marion !” 


« Bless the poor dear baby !” cried Mary Anne; 
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“and acruel thought it is that he should die rich, 
Mr. Pittenweem.” 


“He must die, you know, Marion. 


all die.” 


“But,” mamma interposed, “he may not die 
the common death of men. All Charles James's 
relatives, you know” —Mr. Davies shuddered again 
at the thought. ‘*Moorcleuch” himself was 
annoyed, and Mary Anne sighed. The plaintive 
speaker did not want to observe all this, and went 
on—“ By the bye, Mr. Davies, you believe in 
spirit-rapping, and the table-turning revelations, do 
you not ?” 


We must 


“Yes, ma’am, a little, very little.” 

* You have seen it done. Now, could not we 
turn this table? I just want to see what Timo- 
thy Goudy thinks, in the other state of being, on 
peat gas. He must know all about it. Martha 
says he knows everything.” 

Mr. Davies was pale. 

* Don’t be foolish, Marion.” 


“JT don’t intend to be, Charles; but Mr. Davies 
knows a very clever lady—in London, I suppose 
—who wrote a book; beautifully illustrated it is 
with specimens of spirit-writing and spirit-drawing. 
You know the lady, do you not, Mr. Davies ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

‘She is very clever though, is she not ?” 

“ Huncommon,” said the humbled engineer. 


**Well—I have a plan for a joint stock com- 
pany, limited liability, capital—1 don’t yet know 
how many pounds; I should ask my friend from 
elsewhere, you know—a company to erect a great 
observatory here, with luge telescopes, eminently 
scientific, to study the comets, popularise them, 
aiid inquire into the nebula, and resolve them. 
Moorcleuch is on high ground. Accommodation 
could be built for students; we are near the rail- 
ways, you know, and could run branch lines ; and we 
are very lonely here, very quiet-—or we might be, 
if we would not make peat gas, and such things, 
What think you, Mary Anue ?” 


“Tt seems sublime like—very high notion, in- 
deed ; and original.” 


“Yes; we are so very high here’’-— 


' “Por an observatory, on a great scale, Tinto’s 
higher, ma’am, so is Ben Lomond,” said the irate 
husband, “ and clearer, too.” 


“Yes, Charles; I know that, and there’s plenty 
of moss besides Moorcleuch, you know—great 
plenty in this country. Bless me, how rich we 
may all become with a little enterprise! But I 
could take out a patent, surely. Its a new idea— 
I have a new idea.” 


* No, Marion ; it’s not new, and it’s not clever. 
A man once proposed to observe the stars from the 
Himalayas.” 

“ But he did not propose what I propose. My 
relative, you know, who suffered” — 
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Mr. Davies looked for Bett’s, but it was not 
there; Mr. Pittenweem fidgetted, and Mary Anne 
begged— 

“Now don’t go farther, Marion; its so un- 
comfortable.” 

“Well, but, my dear, this relation, who suf- 
fered, as Martha says, always takes an interest in 
any change made at his old place. Mr. Davies 
will help us to turn this table, you know—you will 
ask for him, Charles—I could not, I’m not bold- 
You’ll ask him—it will not be a trouble to him; 
I would not like to bring him here on purpose, but 
he will be in this neighbourhood, at any rate. 
Dear me, Mr. Davies,” ran on the little tormentor, 
“its sad to think of; it looks as if he was chained 
tu the spot still; it was just beneath the window of 
your room, I believe; it’s sad that he has no rest 
—strange that the dead should love the world, 
Mr. Davies, ” 


“Do not know, ma’am, as they do.” 


* And come back to old properties that they 
held, when any change is made on them.” 


“Its a disagreeable custom, very shocking cus- 
tom in this part of the country, and troublesome ; 
its so very dreary. I would rather be away before 
you begin? Shall I ring,” asked Mary Anne. 


“Oh, no, my dear; you’ll make yourself useful, 
you know—when Mr. Davies is here; I’m so glad 
of that. We might have turned the table the 
wrong way, and brought up some of his companions 
—that would have been very terrible. But your 
friend will take care of that, Charles. We'll be quite 
safe with you, Mr. Davies; and you'll oblige me, 
I am sure—I just want you, Charles, to ask him 
for a drawing, with notes, you know—working 
notes-—of the best telescopes for seeing into the 
other worlds, and a plan of an observatory, and of 
a large—no, we'll not be troublesome. The 
observatory and the telescope would do; we could 
take out patents for them; aud you might mention 
the peat gas, Charles, just by the way, as it were, 
before he leaves.”’ 


“If he ever leaves again,’” murmured Mary 
Anne. “I've heard as much as that he might 
never leave; and you know he hates turning over 
the ground. I wonder, Marion, you could suggest 
that.” 


“ But, my dear, he would know at any rate, and 
it’s best to be plain with people.” 


“We'll think of it to-morrow, Marion. 
Davies is fatigued, you see; it’s late.” 


“Yes, Charles, that may be, ouly there is a tide 
in the affairs of men. Well, to-morrow before 
breakfast. We can darken the room, you know. 
You'll not mention it, Mary Anne.” 


“The eminent engineer was glad to escape; yet 
there’s a fascination in these stories. Mr. Pitten- 
weem led the way through the long passage, and 
it seemed long and lonely, far away from the other 
apartments somehow ; and yet, that could not be. 


Mr. 
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It was well that Pittenweem wanted a few last 
quiet words for the night, on peats. 

“Shall I have you called early, Mr. Davies. 
We could look at the ground.” 

“Oh, to turn tables.” 

* Nonsence, Mr. Davies, to look at the ground, 
and turn it over a little; fire the place, you know.” 

“He habominates that, Mr. Pittenweem.” 

“ Who abominates ?” 

“The gen’lman as you knows—’anged, you 
know.” 

“ An old story that—we could just begin here, 
almost beside your window, on the field beyond.” 

“Yes, just beneath my window, the fatal spot. 
It was done there.” 

“ What was done, Mr. Davies, think of the 
great work, and never mind these silly tales. It’s 
all past now,” 

“ What's past ?” 

“Well, the covenant, you know—there was a 
covenant—a bond, you understand—some dread- 
fully strong bond-——ycou have heard.” 

“ Never ‘eard, I assure you—duced business it 
must have been.” 

“That it was, in the end.” 


“ Who signed it? what did they sign ?” 


“ They all signed —very foolish it was, no doubt 
—they all signed in the churchyard.” 


“The —what did you say? It’s so hawful” 


“The churchyard—very strong winded meg . 
> 


some of them signed with their blood.” 








“Tt’s ’orrid—never read that in the papers ; 
it’s barbarous —was it a secret society 2” 

“No, not by any means—quite public. It was 
for public purposes, you know. I must not 
explain it to-night—you are tired—we'll speak of 
it to-morrow, after we discuss the site for the 
great work.” 

* The tables, you know.” 

“Nonsence, business first, and these things 

5 

after; that’s my plan, and the rule here.” 


“Signed in the churchyard !” . 

“Yes, yes, long ago; very long old story. We 
must push on the works.” 

“Signed with blood—a bond, you said, with 


blood.” 
“ Their own blood, Mr. Davies; a mere fancy, 
a whim, thought it more secure. So, to-morrow 


morning we'll see. Good night—we’ll see to- 
morrow.” 


“Sec the man as was ’anged at this window, 
signed with blood—in a churchyard—blood !— 


‘ blood.’ 


MELANIE. 


Waft, ye winds, who o’er her flow, 

Gently waft her tale of woe : 

Bear it softly o’er the wave, 

Grieving — mourning o'er her grave, 
Melanie. 


Take her sorrows from her now, 
From her calm and icy brow ; 
Cold and chilly is her breath -— 
She is slumbering sweet in death, 
Melanie. 
She, the loved one—sha, the dear, 
Ne’er again on earth can fear 
Death or sorrow, care or woe— 
She has left them all below, 
Melanie! 


Yet, though fro.n our arins thou’rt torn, 

We will never, never mourn; 

Thou art happy, calmly sleeping, 

We will hush our bitter weeping, 
Melanie! 

She, our lov’d one, is laid low ; 

Cold and calm she sleeps below ; 

Ne’er on earth we’jl meet again, 

And we only weep in vain, 
Melanie! 


Peacefully the waters flow: 
Softly they bear the tale of woe, 
Whispering sadly to the shore, 
‘‘She can come to us no more, 


Melanie! 


Waft, ye winds, who o'er her blow, 
Gently waft her tale of woe; 

Bear it softly o’er the wave, 
Mourning—mourning o’er her grave, 


ee a 


Melanie ! 
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ETOILE, 


CHAPTER XI. 
Wuen Allan was alone, he began to think, and 


ponder, and dream ; and the theme of all his think- | 


ing and dreaming was just Etoile—nothing more 
por Jess than the bright, beautiful Etoile. 

“She is surpassingly beautiful,” he said. “I 
wish 1 were a rich man, by Jove I’d marry her. 
What a figure she has; and her foot, just the same 
as it was in Paris, with the ankle a little rounder. 
Then her face! So innocent in its exquisite ex- 
pression, and yet not vapid—no; there is plenty 
of character in that face, depth of expression, and 

t versatility—never the same for two moments 
together.” 

Thus ran Allan’s soliloquy ; and, running in this 
read, his thoughts just came to the point of inquir- 
. ing whether he might not go and see how Etoile 


| fared. 


“She recognised me,” he said; ‘ Lawson 
noticed that, and I am sure her smile answered to 
mine. I certainly ought to go andask forher. It 
would be only common civility, which I should pay 
to any other lady; and Etoile is worthy of as much 
respect, as well entitled to the name of gentle- 
woman, as any other woman—far more worthy 
than the conventional dames of society, who mould 
their thoughts and feelings at fashion’s dictates, 
until artifice becomes their nature, and truth is but 
a myth.” 

Allan paused, for something told him that Ursula 
was not one of these artificial women, and that she 
} might not like a renewal of the intimacy between 
} her future husband aud the opera dancer. 

“She need never know of it,” argued Allan 
with himself. ‘It could do her no harm; could 
not give her any pain; she would never know that 
we had met. Besides, I can see Pierre; I need 
not ask for Etoile.” 

Allan was beginning to deceive himself. He 
knew, even while he spoke, that he should see 
_ is to say, if he could gain admittance 
to her. 

Now, Time is a rough, unsentimental old fellow, 
ad does not tarry while gentlemen indulge in 
teveries about opera dancers. So Time had gone 
rolling on while Allan had been thinking, and 
therefore it happened that, as Allan rose from his 
very comfortable armchair to go to his bed, a 
church clock struck six. 

“Very late, or early, rather,” said Allan ; “ and 
I'must be up again soon. I shall call on Etoile 
before eleven, or I suppose she will be off to 

; then will come her early dinner—she is 
ture to dine early; then her afternoon sleep— 
opera dancers all take asiesta; and then the opera 
again, Yes—I must be with her before eleven, or 
I'may not see her.” 

It was very strange that, although Allan pro- 

an intention of calling on Pierre, and “ per- 
laps not even seeing Etoile,” he should be so very 








careful to call at a time when she was sure to be 
at home. This seemed inconsistent; but man is 
an inconsistent creature, and that fact satisfactorily 
accounts for his proceedings. 

He could not sleep, and, therefore, after tumb- 
ling about his bed until he believed something like 
breakfast to be practicable, he rose, dressed him- 
self, drank some good coffee, smoked a cigar, and 
then went in quest of Etoile. 

“‘T suppose I shall be refused, like all others, 
he said; “ but, at any rate, I'll try.” 

_ “Ts Mademoiselle Duclos at home?” he asked 
of the footman, who opened the door. 

“Tf you will give me your card, I will inquire, 
sir,” replied the man. 

“That is by her orders,” thought Allan; “I 
shall see her.” «= ' 

Now Allan’s vanity led him to that conclusion, 
which might be right or might be wrong ; but men 
are vain as well as inconsistent, and draw conclu- 
sions dictated by vanity. 

“This way, if you -please, sir,” said the foot- 
man, as he stood aside for Allan to pass. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle is at breakfast, but will be happy to see 
you.” 

If Allan had thought Etoile lovely the night 
before, he thought her ten times more lovely now. 
Wrapped in a loose white muslin gown, her hair 
falling round her in a sort of golden veil, waving 
and clustering in natural curls almost to the 
ground, thus he saw her. 

She rose, in her old child-like way, and stepped 
forward to meet him. 

“T knew you would come,” she said; “I was 
sure I should see you; and I told Antoine not to 
forbid my visitors until I had ascertained their 
names from their cards; but I did not think you 
would be so early, or I would have dressed to re- 
ceive you. This is my usual morning costume, 
Monsieur ; my head is so warm that my hair seems 
heavy when plaited round it.” 

She blushed slightly as she apologised for her 
dishabille, an apology which Allan deemed unne- 
cessary, so greatly did the costume, of which she 
seemed ashamed, appear to enhance her beauty. 

‘You are very much altered, Etoile,” he said, 
as he held both her hands in his, and looked into 
her blue eyes. 

“ Very much altered, indeed,’’ he added. He 
was going to say “improved,” but that sounded 
like flattery; and there was something in the 
innocent being before him which seemed to cast 
the shade of insult over flattery ; so he substituted 
“ matured” for “ improved.” 

« Tt is some years since we have met, Monsieur,” 
she said, “ and I have had much to alter me since 
then—much to alter and to sadden.” 

Her joyous smile faded, and one of deep sorrow 
took its place. 

“I have tasted of life's sorrows, veal 

e 
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sbe continued, “and of the saddest of them—so | 


it seems to me—for, is not parting the saddest of | 


earth’s sorrows ?” 

She looked up at him, as if she waited for him 
to answer her. 

“It depends on the parting you mean,” he re- 

lied. 
. “T speak of death,” she answered; “ the part- 
ing for ever; the sorrow without hope of allevia- 
tion here. Monsieur, can there be a greater gricf 
than that ?” 

Allan remained silent, and she spoke again. 

“ T have lost the only friend I had on earth ; he 
died in the cold, bitter winter—killed through his 
love for me.” | 

She covered her face with her hands, for tears 
were streaming from her eyes. 

“T speak of Pierre,” she continued, as slie 
raised her head and looked at Allan—*“ of dear, 
good Pierre. Monsieur, it was through me he 
took the dreadful cough which slew him. He 
would go to the theatre each night—he would do 
it; I begged him not, but he would. It was not 
right for an old man like Pierre—dear Pierre—to 
leave his warm, comfortable room, and shiver in 
the drafts of the side-scenes. I told him that, 
but he would not listen to me ; he feared the bad, 
bold men who haunt the stage, and who think the 
danseuse fair game, and glory in her downfal. He 
thought I might be deceived, and fall a victim to 
one of them. Pierre was wrong in that, Monsieur. 
Pierre—poor, dear Pierre !—did not quite under- 
stand me.” 

“And your mother,” resumed Allan, “is she 
not with you, Etoile ?”’ 

“No, Monsieur,” was the answer; ‘‘my 
mother lies in France; she died before Pierre.” 

“‘ And are you living here alone ?” asked Allan; 
“have you no friend with you?” 

“None,” she replied; “I am quite alone. 
When I am not dancing I sit here alone, and think 
of Pierre, and all he told me; but I have no one 
to tell my thoughts to, Monsieur; I am alone— 
utterly, entirely alone.” 

Allan trembled for the dangers of her path. 
And as he looked at her, she read his thoughts. 

“You deem that it is not well for me to be 
living thus,” she said; “ but, Monsieur, it is an 
evil which cannot be helped. There is one, Mon- 
sieur,”—her eyes were vast, down as she spoke— 
“who says and thinks as you do; one who would” 
—she hesitated—*‘ persuade me to link my fate 
with his; but I cannot do it—I cannot love him, 
Monsieur; and I will not wed where I cannot 
love.” 

She spoke eagerly, aud then blushed at her own 
earnestness. 

* And who is it who would be so true a friend 
as to shield you from the solitude of your fate ?”’ 


“ Jacques,” answered Etoile, “poor Jacques — 


Ferrand, Monsieur,” she continued, as she pointed 
to a chair, and took her place at the breakfast 
table; “let me give you some breakfast, for I 


ETOILE. 
have not taken mine, and breakfast is pleasanter 
than Jacques.” 

She looked up with such an inexpressibly arch 
smile, that Allan could only pity the futility of 
Jacques’ aspirations ; “she could not even hate 
him,” thought Allan, “and she certainly does not 
love him.” 

“ And what is the matter with Jacques?” asked 
Allan. 

“I don’t like him, Monsieur,” answered Etoile. 

“Don’t call me Monsieur,” added Allan ; « jj 
makes me a mere stranger, Etoile,” 

She rose from her seat and stood beside him, 
resting her hand on his shoulder. ‘Could any- 
thing, or any word or name make you a stranger ?” 
she asked; “ you, to whom I owe so much; you, 
who sent me here, and to whom I owe my present 
position? I did not see youin Paris to thank you 
for your generosity.” " 

Allan took the hand which rested on his shoulder 
as he stopped the speaker. 

“I but obeyed a selfish impulse,” he said ; “ it 
was a whim, Etoile. I knew you would excel; I 
thought it a pity that wonderful box you told me 
of should not be filled; it was a mere whin~— 
nothing more. I gratified it, and deserve neither 
praise nor thanks for doing so,” 

As she stood there beside him, a change came 
to her face. First, there was surprise, then disap- 
pointment, and then grief, 

“And did you forget me,” she asked, “and 
never think of me, or care to know where I had 
gone, or how I had fared? Were you content to 
shower gold on the childish toy, and never after- 
wards ask what fruit had sprung from that 
shower? Monsieur, yes—-Monsieur, now—I 
thought it different to this ; I had the presumption 
to fancy that there was somewhat of friendship— 
or interest, perhaps, might be a better word— 
prompting the gift, I have been mistaken.” 

She withdrew her hand from his, and stood 
silently beside him, 

“ Before you say you are mistaken, hear my 
answer,” replied Allan. ‘The gift was a mere 
whim, but the interest | took in her for whom the 
gift was meant did not proceed from a mere whim. 
I have often thought of you, Etoile; but Lam a 
man, aud take a man’s view of life. Such things 
as these are but episodes in our life, while to your 
sex they are sometimes almost life itself.”’ 

“You are right,” said Etoile, hastily ; “ woman 
concentrates her thoughts, her hopes, feelings, and 
affection on oue point, on one being, forgetting all 
others in that one, following the phantom blindly; 
seeing it in every scene, hearing it in every 
whisper, Woman lives in sucha dream as that— 
the ruling thought enters iato every phase of her 
life; she is the slave of fancy, till fancy mocks 
her by casting off the mask, and showing the 
hideous features of deceit.” ; 
| She threw herself into a low chair which was 
near, and after a few minutes silence, burst into 4 
gay wild laugb, so musical and joyous, that Allan 
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ETOILE. 


started at the sudden transition from carnestness | 


and almost sorrow. 
“IT was forgetting myself,” she said, “ and in- 
indulging in one of my old foibles, which I deemed 
since ctred—that of becoming energetic 
about trifles. 
I play the actress, or something like it, in private. 
Pray check me, Monsieur Clinton, yon will do me 
sservice. I live a life of solitude, malgré my pro- 


fession, and need some of your intermixture with | 


the world to rub down thought and feeling, and 
cover exalted sentiment.” 

Allan saw that she was piqued ; that knowledge 
was flattering to his vanity, and told a tale which 
| Ktoile would fain have hidden. 
| You are better as you are,” he said, in answer 
toher words; “your truth, Etoile, and the warm 
unchecked feelings of your heart are worth more to 
me than the mere polished breeding, the cold, 
eallous heartlessness, which the world teaches. 
Your life is not more solitary than my own. Yes, 
you may doubt, but such is the fact. I am, in 
heart and mind, as great an alien from my kin as 
you can be—perhaps greater. I live in society, it 
is true; I go from house to house, from scene to 
scene, and place to place, but among all I see and 
hold converse with, there is not one with whom I 
have, or care to have, one grain of sympathy. 
The world sets its cold grasp oa all, and crushes 
all that is good from each weak human heart. Now, 
Etoile, I have said more to you in the last five 
minutes than I have said to any other. So don’t 
| think of me as a stranger, or call me Monsieur.” 
He smiled, and held out his hand to take hers, 
_ which she had withdrawn. As she gave it to him, 
' ad he clasped it so firmly, perhaps he wished 
| that he could make it his own for life; but there 
| was deep sorrow connected with that thought ; so, 
} ifit rose at all in Allan’s mind, he put it down 
wain before it had grown to strength. 

The morning passed while Allan lingered with 
Etoile, and then the afternoon followed the morn- 
ing; but Allan lingered with her still. There was 
a fascination in her changing mood which he could 
not resist. Her sorrow, and her deep, earnest 
feelings—he loved that mood; and then, when it 
gave place to her mirth, her joyous, childlike 
gaiety, beautiful she was in that, so different to 
the hacknied damsels of the world. Etoile was 
the child of nature, and Allan loved nature dearly, 
and was in very great danger of loving the child 
ts well as the mother. 

“ Now I must leave you,” he said, as he rose; 
“and remember, Etoile, am to be your friend; 
10 more solitude, Etoile; you will be no longer 
lone in the world; you will look on me as your 
fiend and brother, and tell me all that pains 
Jou; and you will let me be your guide and 
tdvise you. Shall it not be so, Etoile ?” 

She placed both her hands in his as she gave 

assent. 

“And we will speak about Jacques some day, 
Bhoile,” added Allan, laughing. 


You must forgive me, Monsieur, if 
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But Etoile looked frightened. 

“Please not, Monsieur,” she pleaded, “ please 
not.” 

“Then do not call me Monsieur,” said Allan. 
“ That shall be the compact—when you speak of 
Monsieur I will talk of Jaeques.” 

“ As you will,” replied Etoile ; but this time she 
left out the Monsieur. 

“T shall look out for you to-night,” said Allan, 
as he left her; “and I shall have the pleasure of 
giving you the first bouquet, bright Etoile.” 

Allan kept his word. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Lire wore a feverish aspect with Allan now; his 
mind was occupied with Etoile. Never, for one 
moment, was she absent from his thoughts; he 
dreamt of her waking, and he dreamt of her 
sleeping. 

“‘T must be her friend,” he said, in excusing 
himself to himself. ‘She will fall into worse 
hands than mine, perhaps; I will be her friend, 
and deal most fairly by her. 

He meant to have done so; but he forgot that, 
unintentionally, he was fatling in his intention. It 
was not dealing fairly by her to visit her so often 
and so secretly—for he said nothing to Ursula 
about Etoile. And it was not dealing fairly to 
constitute himself so close a friend, and run the 
risk of winning her poor, lonely heart, and break- 
ing it, perchance, by his marriage with Ursula; 
that was anything but dealing fairly with her; but 
Allan would not think thus of his conduct, or own 
the truth to himself. 

And why did he not name her to Ursula? She 
was quite worthy to have associated with his 
future bride; and so Allan thought. Ursula 
might have been a friend to her; that friendship 
would have been an advantage; but it was none 
for the handsome and fascinating Allan Clinton to 
be pointed out as her companion. No one would 
believe in the “ brotherly” style of the intimacy, 
The world is very sceptical on such matters— 
singularly uncharitable where handsome gentlemen 
and beautiful young opera dancers are concerned. 

Allan knew all this, and perhaps that was partly 
why he never mentioned Etoile to Ursula. But 
there was another reason as well. A coldness had 
arisen between Ursula and Allan, beginning in his 
impatient answer at the opera, and subsequent 
absence from the supper table, and existing still ; 
being, in fact, kept alive by his neglect of her. 
Allan was rarely at the Vansittart’s in the evening 
now, because the opera proved an irresistible 
attraction. To see Etoile, and meet her at the 
door, and place her in ber carriage, that was the 


ure of the day, to which through the whole 

day he looked forward, and he would have relin- 

quished all the Vansittart’s in the world rather 

than have forgone it; therefore, _ gave his 
r2 
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mornings to Ursula, and the evenings to Etoile. 
But Ursula did not like this arrangement. She 
knew that he was at the opera night after night ; 
she remembered his very marked attention to 
Duclos’ dancing, and she felt but ill-pleased that 
this new dancer should be able to take Allan away 
from her. And she showed her displeasure. That 
was foolish and womanulike, and had no other 
effect than making Allan conceal all he thought 
would feed her jealousy ; therefore, he never named 
Etoile, but kept her name, and his acquaintance 
with the owner, a profound secret. 

But it could not be hidden from his own friends. 
Sir Harry knew well enough where Allan passed 
the days when he was not with Ursula, and after 
a time he argued with him on his folly. 

“ You must give up the little Etoile, Allan,” he 
said; “on my soul you must. Ursula is con- 
foundedly jealous, and some kind friend will be sure 
to inform her that on such a day, and at such an 


hour, Allan Clinton was seen to enter the abode of 


the celebrated danseuse, Mademoiselle Duclos! By 
Jove, Clinton, you must give up the little star until 
you are fairly spliced. After that august ceremony 
is gone through, there can be no possible objection 
to a renewal of the intimacy; it will be a pleasant 
little relief to the monotony of married life. I'll 
keep my eye on the girl while you're on your wed- 
ding trip, and—honour among thieves, Allan—I’ll 
not try to supplant you. I wish you would in- 
troduce me; she must be a most fascinating little 
creature, but I am proof against all the fasciaa- 
tion in the world; besides, she is your property, 
and I don’t poach on my neighbour’s manor ; so in- 
troduce me, Allan, and, for heaven’s sake, push 
your marriage with Ursula; get it over quickly, 
and then see as much as you please of Etoile.” 
Such was the advice of the man of the world. 


Well might Ursula dislike him as the companion of 


her future husband. And he had influence over 
Allan that made him the more dangerous. 
Allan took his words to heart. At first they 
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“The aspect of the world is changed since J 
have recovered you, Allan.” 

She called him Allan, by his own desire, 

“‘ Nowall is sunshine; formerly there was cloud 
and doubt, and a cold desert air blowing over we, 
only relieved by the memory of him who had come 
like a messenger of good to me in my childhood.” 

Her bright eyes looked at him with deep, grate. 
ful feeling as she spoke. At that moment he 
would have given all he had to call her his, and 
bid her live for him only; but he was bound to 
another, and his poverty compelled him to keep 
that vow. 

“ You will not hide yourself from me again,” she 
said, as she took his hand; ‘ you will not go away 
aud forget me, and, when we meet, say that this 
affection was but a whim, the passing fancy of an 
hour.” | 

“Never, Etoile, never,” he replied; and he 
meant that. 

* And if you are absent, or if I am—for I travel 
much now—you will write and tell me how you are, 
and where, and bid me hope to meet you again ?” 

“IT will, Etoile, I will.” 

Her blue eyes smiled on him in perfect trust, 
but every word she uttered sent a dagger to his 
heart ; for now he felt that his conduct to her was 
foul treachery, rendered the more terrible by her 
perfect trust in him. Could he be unconscious 
that she loved him—that she had fixed her inno- 
cent heart on him? And she was friendless, with 
no one but him to cling to, no one else to care for. 
All that he knew, and all that he thought of, and 
the thought made him miserable, for he discovered 
all the misery he had wrought to her too late for 
remedy. 

As he sat beside her that night, with her head 
resting on his shoulder—for she was tired with the 
fatigue of dancing—his conscience reproached him 
bitterly for his cruelty to her; and his conduct was 
cruelty of the worst kind. 

“Etoile,” he said, after they had been silent 














startled him, but the mind runs swiftly to wrong | some time, “do you think anything I coulddo §§ ¥y 
when the first step is taken. Ere long, Allan had | would make you hate me 2?” jt 
learnt to look on Lawson’s meaning without She looked up at him and laughed merrilyat 9 } 
shrinking from it; that was the first step—then | what she considered the absurdity of the question ; qk 
the rest was easy. but his earnest tone and look quenched her gaiety ir 

But a great difficulty now arose in Allan’s mind. | and made her as earnest as himself. jiu 
How Etoile would take the intimation of his mar- “TJ will try, or rather you shall try, if you like, 9}, 
riage he was not sure; but of one thing he felt | Allan,” she answered; “but I don’t fancy you 7 c 
certain, that her own pure sense of right would not | would succeed. Why do you ask?” Ff 


There was a frightened expression on her face 
as though she feared some harm, and that again 
stopped Allan in his confidence. The trath was hi 
that Etoile had become necessary to his happiness; | § ong 
while Ursula was needed only for his pocket. He @ ii 
could live abroad without Ursula, but he could Wi 
neither live abroad nor at home without Etoile— 


allow her to receive him after his marriage unless 
his wife were her friend also. Sometimes he 
thought he would tell her of his approaching mar- 
riage ; then, when it was on his lip, he lacked the 
courage, and he would sit beside her, and listen to 
her, and look at her bright, happy face—for she was 
very happy when he was with her—and join in her 
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Joyous laugh, and forget everything save her. she had become the very essence of his life, and he sh 

Etoile lived in a golden dream. “The aspect of | trembled at any chance of losing her ; therefore he 5 y: 
the world is changed,” she said to him one even- | lacked courage to mention that which he feared ec 
ing, when he had accompanied her from the opera; | might separate her from him. Each day made the | pa 
for it had come to thet now. matter more difficult. Allan became restless ha 
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that difficulty ; his mood to Etoile was fitful and un- 
certain ; sometimes he would be gay, and sometimes 
sorrowful ; yet in both moods always kind—never 
anything but kind to the poor, friendless Etoile. 
For hours he would sit silently beside her, looking 
at her angelic face, and thinking of her lonely fate, 
and almost wishing that she would fanoy Jacques ; 
yet he could not have borne that—it would have 
made him wretched to think she preferred any to 
himself. And all this time the period of his mar. 
riage with Ursula was creeping on. At times he 
felt tempted to tell Etoile all, and ask her to be his, 
and place a barrier between him and marriage with 
another ; but then his poverty and debts came to 
his mind, and he would not subject Etoile to the 
load of either; and as to her supporting him, 
which she could well have done, his very soul re- 
volted at the thought. He would have worked for 
her, had not the idleness of his life precluded him 
from doing so; but she should not toil for him. 

He did not object to taking Ursula’s money, and 
paying his debts with her gold; that seemed a very 
convenient arrangement—indeed, he would not 
have had her on any other terms; but to profit by 
anything in the way of moncy belonging to Etoile, 
never would he dothat. Perhaps that, as much as 
any other thing, proclaimed the difference of his 
feelings toward the two—his deep attachment to 
the one, but supreme indifference to the other. 
He was doing grievous wrong to both; and that 
knowledge, combined with anxiety and care, preyed 
on his mind and health. He looked jaded, haggard, 
wretched ; and when Etoile sought to soothe him, 
and placed her cool hand upon his brow, and whis- 
pered words of kindness, remorse almost drove him 
mad, and made him curse the hour when they had 
met. Curse it for her sake, not for his own—he 
would not have relinquished her friendship for any 
gain, or through the fear of any pain, in the world ; 
but he regretted it for her, for truly did he see woe 
in it to her in her future life. 

In innocence and purity Etoile loved Allan. He 
was her friend, her guide, her brother. She 
trusted, revered, respected him, deemed all he told 
her right, believed every word he uttered. She 
looked on herself as his betrothed, and doubted not 
in time she would be his wife. Had any one cast 
the breath of slander on their intimacy, she would 
have scorned the foul aspersion, and thrown the 
calumny back on the calumuiator in the guise of 
falsehood. 

Allan was her idol. She worshipped him, be- 
lieving in him, blindly living for him, and giving 
Lim every thought. She cared for no one, and 
nothing else. He was the golden summer of her 
life, gilding it with brightness—making it rich in 
Warmth and beauty. 

His fitful moods distressed her, it is true, yet 
the almost loved to see him in them, because her’s 
Was the task to soothe them. Then his deep de- 
jection; that pained her until he smiled, and her 
pain was turned to gladness in the thought that she 
had power to make him smile his grief away. 
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Thus she became knit to Allan ; and, for this deep, 
unselfish, pure attachment, what reward had she ? 
—that which by precedent seems but to be the in- 
heritance of woman—woe ! 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was the night before the wedding, for time had 
passed along. Allan was, on that night, more like 
a madman than a manof reason. He was at home, 
in his own rooms, Sir Harry his companion. The 
supper stood on the table, but the more exciting 
part of it, wine, alone had any temptation for Allan. 
He drank deeply, and, as he drank, the noxious 
fumes mounted to his brain and gave mad impulse 
to his thoughts. 

“T will go to her now,” he said; “it is not too 
late yet. I wilk tell her all, ask her to forgive, to 
live for me, to be my wife, to let me place the ring 
on her dear hand to-morrow. I will throw off this 
golden bride, and take the one my heart has wed 
already.” 

Sir Harry looked at him with a sneer. 

“It might not be a bad speculation,” he an- 
swered. ‘Etoile is rich—she could support 
you.” 

The blood rushed to Allan's cheek, and Sir 
Harry continued— 

‘‘ Were you a rich man, it would he an absur- 
dity for you to wed a ballet dancer; but you are 
poor—expediency would be your excuse. Duclos 
will make an immense sum; if I mistake not, she 
will soon be able to buy up the Vausittart’s, pere et 
fille. Take the girl and her money, if you like. I 
am not sure whether it will not be the better game. 
No settlements with Duclos, the tin will be all 
your own.” 

He looked at Allan to see if his words told as he 
meant they should ; the look told hif they had had 
the effect intended. With a sullen frown Allan 
threw himself back in his chair. 

“You think me a rascal,” he replied, “ you 
fancy I would be scoundrel enough to let that girl 
work for me. I tell you, Lawson, I would starve 
before I would let her dance or earn a penny were 
she my wife.” 

“A very worthy sentiment,” the other an- 
swered, “very worthy and high flown, but not 
redundant of common sense. Mademoiselle Duclos 
at present has a very well furnished house, a well- 
appointed carriage ; she dresses in exquisite taste, 
and, according to your account, is surrounded by 
the luxuries of life. All these would disappear 
with her dancing engagements. A miserable little 
lodging in some half-starved foreign town or village 
would be herabode. The picture is not a pleasant 
one, Allan. No doubt the lady has sentiment 
evough in ber composition, and would probably try 
the experiment ; but she would see the folly of it, 
aud return to her usual mode of life. Marry her 
by all means, if so you will, but for heaveu’s sake 
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don’t he fool enough to refuse to let her keep her- 
self as she is doing now.”’ 

“‘ And live on her,” said Allan. 

“Yes,’’ replied Sir Harry, “you must either 
share her competence, or compel her to bear your | 
poverty. You know the alternative, and can make 
your choice.” 

Sir Harry poured out a glass of wine and pushed 
the bottle to Allan, who again drank quickly and 
eagerly—Sir Harry, whose glass stood full, watch- 
ing him keenly. 

“1 don’t give advice generally,” le resumed, 
“but, ’pon my soul, my dear fellow, you seem in 
such a fix that I am almost tempted to do it this 
once.” 

“ For Heaven's sake, speak, and tell me what to 
do,” exclaimed Allan. 

“ Marry the girl, and let her support you,” said 
Sir Marry ; but as he spoke, he cast a cynical look, 
unobserved by Allan. 

“* Never,” replied the latter, “ never, while I have 
the heart and feelings of a man.” 

“Then,” replied Sir Harry, with a shrug, “ you 
must take the other girl, and—it need not inter- 
fere with your friendship for Duclos—need not 
separate you, man; such tlings are common 
enough. ‘Take some more wine—you are unnerved 
—screw up your courage with a bumper or two, 
and listen to me.” 

The tempter’s mandate was obeyed, and his in- 
sidious counsel waited for. 

* Now, I'll tell you what I would do,” he urged ; 
“but you need not take my advice—you can 
please yourself in that—only I will tell you how I 
would act. I should marry Ursula to-morrow 
morning, in a most respectable and matter-of-fact 
manner; and then, when the ceremony was over, I 
would write a note to Duclos—pepper in as much 
distraction and sentiment as you please—telling 
her of the mgrriage. I'll sketch out the note for 
you, if you like. Of course she will be angry at 
first; but you can keep up the battery of letters, 
and as she is a petticoat, why, her anger will wear 
away in time. Then, after a reasonable amount of 
wedding tour and wedding nonsense, you can hunt 
up the little Etoile again. You remember the 
French proverb—‘ L’absence est & Pamour ce qui 
est au feu le vent; il ¢teint le pétit, il allame le 
grand.’ Now act on the truth of that proverb. 
Your ‘absence’ will ‘allume le grand’ in Made- 
moiselle, and by the time you come back, she will 
be quite content to be your ‘friend;’ while 
Ursula will have settled down into the wife. Thus 
both will be secured, and Etoile will preserve her 





comforts round her; while Ursula will have the 
pleasure of providing them for you—a satisfactory | 
arrangement in every way.” | 
He ceased, and Allan, with flushed cheek and 
moody brow, continued to ponder on his words. | 
Their deep villainy was veiled under a cloud of 
specious arguments, the ciuelty both to Etoile and 
Ursula hidden und-r the cl.eating mist of sophistry. 
A few weeks since and Allan would have cast | 
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| the tempter and the temptation from him, but eyi| 


is like a water course—a single drop at the begin. 
ing, a torrent at the end, carrying all impeding 
objects with it. Hour after hour passed, and 
Allan sat there pondering, deciding, and resolving ; 
Sir Harry slept on the sofa. The night wore 
away, and the morning came; still Allan sat there. 
Those hours had made him a changed and reckless 
man of crime. He had taken the worst resolve 
which man can take—the resoluvion to do wilful 
wrong. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when Sir 
Harry awoke. 

“ By Jove, Clinton,” he exclaimed, “ your sofa 
is so deucedly comfortable that I have forgotten 
my bed. But, my good fellow, what made you sit 
there all night—bad for the nerves, man—bad, 
bad—we’ll have some champagne to quiet them — 
and then you must go and get an hour’s nap before 
you go to church.” 

Allan seemed like an automaton in Sir Harry’s 
hands. He rose mechanically, drank the cham. 
pague hastily, and then went to his room, but not 
to sleep. Those two hours were spent in thinking 
of Etoile, and writing a few lines to her. Misera- 
ble were they to the utmost—wrung from a rack- 
ing mind; and when they were finished, they 
seemed to say nothing that they should say, but 
everything unmeaning, cold, and senseless. But 
there was no time for another note to be written 
—and even if there had been, Allan felt he could 
have said nothing that he wished to say. 

“Tf I could only see her once more,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘only once more, and tell her all I 
feel, and all I suffer, and how I am placed— 
she would forgive me—surely she would.” 

“Forgive!” Was that all he cared for?— 
Would forgiveness heal the wound he was about 
to inflict, or restore her peace and happiness ? 
If so, he should have thought she would forgive. 
There was implied selfishness in the very word- 
ing of his phrase, but it was but a sequel to 
the selfishness of his whole conduet to her. He 
had sought her, won her, because it gratified 
himself to do so; and now he cast her off, for self- 
advantage bade him do it; perhaps the latter 
course was almost unavoidable; but he should 
not have sought, by a renewal of the intimacy, 
to deepen the injury. 

And while Allan, thus thinking and_ thus 
acting, donned his wedding suit, Eroile opened 
her blue eyes and blessed the morning of auo- 
ther day, which she thought would bring him to 
her side. 

All the wedding guests stood ready in the 
splendid drawing-room of the Vansittart house. 
Bridesmaids with veils, and wreaths, and smiling 
faces, and expectant hearts that their turn would 
come soon, were there. Servants lined the hall 
all was- bustle, for the breakfast was a weigh ¥ 
matter, and the wedding one of splendour and 
expense. Exotics bloomed in every corner, $ 
bcuquets, costing a little fortane, were seattere 
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shout as if they were made but of buitercups ; and 


in the midst of all, the timid bride had but a weary | 


heart, for she half suspected—perhaps more than 
half—that he who was about to become her hus- 
band cared for her fortune more than for herself ; 
and that thought made her wretched. Her white 
dress was scarcely more colourless than her haggard 
cheeks. 

The carriages were at the door to convey the 

rty to the church. Allan, with Sir Harry, wou!d 
meet them there—so it had been previously ar- 
ranged. 

Ursula’s hand trembled as she placed it within 
her father’s, and left her home for the last time as 
UrsulaVansittart ; aud the old man, tuo, was visibly 
moved. 

It is a solemn act to give away a child for life 
to the care of one who is but little more than a 
stranger; to send her from her parent roof, and 
bid her be another’s. It is a great and terrible 


risk, like drifting a tiny boat towards a rocky 


shore, where the weak thing may be dashed, and 
tossed, and broken. Marriage is a sea of human 
life. Its waters may be placid, and the frail barque 
may sail smoothly on, and run its course in safety ; 
or a storm may arise and sink it in its turmoil. 

The clergyman waited in the vestry; the bride 
still clung to her father’s arm. All eyes were 
turned tothe church door, for the bridegroom had 
not arrived. Rueben consulted his watch for the 
twentieth time, as Ursula, tec comfort him, uttered 
some excuse for Allan. ) 

* He will be too late,’ muttered the merchant, 
whose punctuality in all his own matters could 
not excuse tardiness in others. 

“Confound the fellow, he will be too late.” 

But, as if to deny the assertion, a carriage at 
that moment drove up to the church, and Allan, 
leaning on Sir Harry’s arm, appeared. 

He was deadly pale, and looked wild and hag- 
gard, and, as he hastily greeted the party, and 
shook hands with Ursula and her father, more than 
one there assembled suspected the truth that he 
was not strictly sober, but that wine had given him 
the courage, or boldness rather, to be there. 

Ife scarcely knew what passed. He was think- 
ing of Etoile. Her innocent face came before him, 
even there at that altar; he saw her, in her loose 
morning dress, her golden hair hanging in luxu- 
riance, her gentle voice seemed to ring in his ear, 
and then—as the ring was given to him, and he 
knew he had to place it on the hand of Ursula— 
came the full consciousness of the barrier he was 
placing between them. For an instant he hesi- 
tated—faltered—but Sir Harry recalled him to 
himself. 

In a few miuutes the ceremony was over, and 
his wife—for the poor timid girl beside him was 
how his wife—hung on his arm. 

How she came there he did not know. He took 
no heed of her; he did not heed her quivering lips 
or tearful eye; he had no feeling for her, not one 


. thought for her, for his mind had flown to Etoile. 
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He heard the sound of voices round him, and he 
knew that he had a certain part to play ; he longed 
for it to be over, and he determined to make it as 
short as possible. 

He hurried Ursula down the aisle, placed her in 
the carriage, and then, jumping in, threw himself 
into one corner, in a thoughtful, silent mood. 

That was Ursula’s first glimpse of married life ! 
It was a cloudy prospect ; a drear, barren landscape 
—a desert!—so it seemed to her—one dreary 
waste, without a flower to cheer, or gleam of sun- 
shine to light it! Nothing but desolation and 
bleak gloom—a wilderness, without a hope of 
escape from it. 

Such was the picture Ursula saw as she drove 
to her father’s home, Not one word had passed 
between her and Allan. He gave her his arm as he 
led her to the drawing-room, but, once there, he 
left her, and drew Sir Harry apart. 

“T must say sométhing to you,” he whispered. 
You will see Aer,” he added, “ and give her this.” 

He took a letter from his pocket. 

“Beg her to write to me at Munich,” he con- 
tinued, “addressed to the post-office. You will 
remember, Lawson ; I will depend on you.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Sir Harry, “ but your bride 
waits for you to take her to the breakfast-table. 
Do not make a fool of yourself, Clinton, now, at 
any rate.” 

The breakfast was like all wedding breakfasts. 
Toasts were proposed and healths drunk. The 
bridesmaids simpered, and the “best man’’ re- 
turned thanks for them. 

“Thank heaven, it is over!’’ exclaimed Allan, 
as he pulled down the blinds of the travelling 
carriage. “Why did they give the coachman 
white gloves? I hate display.” 

Ursula, with all her gentleness, had plenty of 
pride, and she felt Allan’s rudeness. She did not 
auswer impatiently, nor did she begin to cry, or 
make any unwise demonstration; but she sat very 
still, and took no notice of her lord and master. 
ILer eyes were closed, and he fancied that she was 
asleep ; and he was glad of it, for it left him at 
liberty to pursue his own meditations undisturbed. 
But Ursula was not asleep; she was thinking as 
deeply as himself. 

That was a strange wedding-day ; for the two 
who had just been joined seemed to be far—far— 
sundered. It was a sad wedding-day. So Ursula 
thought, as she entered the hotel which was to 
close the first day’s journey. 

But she did not then speak her thoughts. She 
was a very patient person, and could wait for the 
proper time of saying or doing what she wanted. 

She eat her dinner that day with a very calm 
manuer. The waiters buzzed about like bees, and 
flourished in and out of the room with dishes and 
wine, and then without either. At length, they 
could not possibly find anything else to do, and 
the remaining biped of the class, after looking ia 
vain round the room, departed, there being not a 


vestige of excuse for lingering longer, 
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Ursula waited until his footsteps told her that 
he was quite out of hearing, and then she spoke to 
Allan. 

“ Mr. Ciiuton,” she began, “ I have a few words 
to utter, which had better be said at once.” 

Allan looked up in surprise ; there was a cool 
determination in her voice which he did not like. 

“It appears,” she continued, “that we have 
made a great mistake in fancying that we are suited 
to each other, and our wisest course might be to 
separate at once.” 

Her lip began to tremble. 

“ But,”’ she resumed, “as that would cause 
scandal, and as, moreover, it would pain my father, 
we must, I suppose, abide together. Understand 
me, sir; although together, we are, from this mo- 
ment, independent of each other; you take your 
way, I take mine. In that manner—and that 
only—shall we avoid domestic strife and discord.” 

She rose and left the room, leaving Allan to 
meditate on a wife so strangely wedded, and so 
strangely lield. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Trorte was dressed for her morning visit to the 
theatre when the servant told her that a gentleman 
desired to see her. As usual, a denial rose to her 
lips, but it was changed to an order of admission 
as soon as she understood that the gentleman came 
from Mr. Clinton. 

She remained standing as Sir Harry entered. 

“You bring a message from Mr. Clinton,” she 
said. ‘I trust he has not been compelled, by 
illness or accident, to depute a messenger to carry 
his meaning to me ?”’ 

Her cheek was flushed with the eagerness cf her 
question. 

“She is perfect,” thought Sir Harry, attending 
far more to her than to his mission. 

“‘ Mr. Clinton is not ill ?” she repeated, eagerly ; 
“he is a valued friend; I beg you will relieve my 
anxiety.” 

“Tle is perfectly well,” was the answer. ‘“ His 
necessary absence, on the occasion of the most 
momentous circumstance of his life, has given me 
the privilege of being his messenger.” 

Etoile did not understand his meaning. 

‘“‘HTis necessary absence,” she said, repeating 
Sir Harry’s words ; ‘‘ what do you mean, sir? Mr. 
Clinton has not left London, surely ?” 

“If that should grieve you, it will grieve me to 
say that he has,” replied Sir Harry. 

Etoile turned very pale and sat down, motioning 
to Sir Harry to be seated also. 

“ He will be back soon, will he not ?” she in- 
quired, speaking her wishes. 

‘“* As soon as possible—he bade me say so; but 
Le has another will to consult beside his own.” 

“ Another to consult !” 

Sir Harry was speaking in enigmas to Etoile. 
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“ What do you mean?” she asked ; “ who must 
he consult ?” 

Sir Harry hesitated. He feared to give the 
cruel stab. She looked so innocent—so childlike 
—there was such deep anxiety for Allan written 
in her face ; and her artlessness and simplicity—al] 
pleaded in her favour, and made even the unscru- 
pulous man of the world quail before the thought 
of narrating the treachery of his friend. 

“ One whom he must consult,” replied Sir Harry, 
fencing the question. 

“ And who is that ‘one?’’’ she asked. 

“ His wife !” fell from Sir Harry’s lips. 

Etoile said nothing for a moment, and then a 
proud smile of disbelief crossed her face as she rose 
from her seat. . 

“Tf that be the object of your mission, sir,” she 
said, as she placed her hand upon the bell, “ I must 
tell you that I do not care to prolong the interview. 
Probably you have had some foolish bet, that you 
would have so many minutes’ conversation with 
myself, and have used Mr. Clinton’s name to gain 
it; he would never consent to the cruel hoax of 
sending you to tell me of his marriage.” 

Ringing the bell, she continued : 

“I can give you no more time at present,” she 
said. ‘‘ An engagement at the theatre claims me 
now. I wish you good morning, sir, and recom- 
mend you, unless you would wish your back and a 
horsewhip to be better acquainted, to eschew these 
practical jokes in future.” 

“Stop!” cried Sir Harry, for she moved quickly 
to the door, ‘ Stay!—on my soul—my honour— 
I swear I speak the truth. I would not jest on 
such a subject; you wrong me by the thought. 
Rascal I may be; but I would not have treated 
you as he has done. Read this—(he gave her the 
letter from Allan). He was married this morning 
to Ursula Vansittart. Believe me, it is the truth. 
It is an old affair. They have been engaged for 
months.” 

Like a marble statue Etoile stood before him; 
his words seemed to encircle her with the chill of 
death, and keep her in it. She stretched out her 
hand for the letter, but held it unopened, staring 
vacantly in Sir Harry's face, as if she expected 
some new horror. By degrees, however, her eyes 
fell on the note, and then she seemed to remember 
that she ought to open it. Slowly she unfclded 
aud read it through, Sir Jarry watching her most 
attentively. Ile saw her eyes run down the page, 
and then begin again. Thrice did she read that 
fatal missive, and then—as cheek, and brow, and 
lip became like alabaster—it dropped from her 
hand to the ground, and she fell senseless beside it! 

Sir Harry at first fancied she was dead, so still 
and lifeless did she seem. As he walked towards 
the bell to summon further aid, the door opened, 
aud a young man of quict and thoughtful mien en- 
tered. 

The stranger looked round for Etoile (she was 


‘hidden from him where she lay), and, not secing 
i her, addressed Sir Harry, 
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“TIT expected to find Mademoiselle,” he said ; 
“can you inform me if she is out ?” 

Sir Harry pointed to where she lay. 

“ How did this happen, sir?” inquired the last 
comer. ‘ Has Mademoiselle been ill ? Wherefore 
are you here ?” 

He knelt down by Etoile as he spoke, dnd looked 
axiously at her. 

“ She fainted at the perusal of that letter,” said 
Sir Harry, ‘‘ But may I ask, in my turn, who you 
may be, thus arrogating to yourself the power of 
questioning me, and casting dubious looks, as if I 
were blameable for her prostration ?” 

“T am her oldest friend,” the stranger replied ; 
“T was the playmate of her childhood, and the 
companion of her after years. My name, sir, is 
unknown to you; but if you would learn who it is 
who claims the power of protecting Etoile, I am 
called Jacques Ferrand. I have the right, which L 
may at some future time exercise, to inquire more 
fully into this occurrence.” 

That death-like swoon continued. At times she 
rallied, then again relapsed into a state of insensi- 
bility. 

That night the public looked for their favourite 
in vain. She was taken “ suddenly and alarmingly 
ill, and could not appear”—so said the playbills. 
A week, then a fortnight passed, and she was no 
better. The manager was in despair, and came to 
ascertain her state. She was lying ona sofa, when 
he was admitted, the shadow of her former self— 
pale, thin, weak, and in almost the last stage of 
exhaustion. A letter, sealed, addressed, directed 
to be left at the post-office, Munich, was on the 
table near her. That letter had caused a terrible 
struggle. It was the cause of her present exhaus- 
tion ; and yet it only contained two short words— 
“Adieu! Etoile !’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


'TweLvE months and more had passed away, when 
Allan, now settled down into a married man, re- 
turned to London. 

He was no longer oppressed by the dunning of 
unpaid creditors, His income was ample ; his table 
and establisliment were well kept, and well paid 
for. Yet Allan seemed scarcely a gainer by the 
change. His gaiety was gone. A look of care 
uow darkened his brow; he shunned society; had 
become morose in temper; and, worst of all, was 
supposed to drink deeply. Caring nothing for his 
wife, he rarely gave her his society, but devoted 
himself to political pursuits or solitary readings. 
His house was the resort of the wealthy and the 
noble, but the master scarcely took the trouble to 
welcome his guests. 

And Ursula—the gentle, timid Ursula—how did 
she bear her lot? With uncomplaining patience. 


She had loved her husband dearly once, but his 
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conduct had almost destroyed the feeling. Well 
she read his indifference to her, and it cost her 
sorrow enough as the lesson became conned to 
perfection ; but having once learned it thoroughly, 
she buried it in her heart, and let it lie there, hid- 
deu from every eye. She was a proud woman— 
much too proud—to plead for the affection which 
was not a voluntary gift, So she went on, in her 
own quiet way, doing her duty to her father and 
her husband; attending to the personal comforts 
of the former, receiving the guests of the latter, 
doing all the honours of her house, fulfilling the 
requirements of her station, and, under a quiet face 
and placid manner, hidiug an almost breaking heart. 

Allan had just returned from “ the House,” a 
committee of more than common interest having 
detained him. 

** A gentleman is waiting for you,”” he was told, 
when he arrived at home. ‘The gentleman is in 
the library, sir,” added the footman; “he wishes 
to see you alone, on private business.” 

Little caring what that business might be, with 
a lagging step Allan went to the room where the 
stranger awaited him. 

“ May I crave to know to whom I am speaking ?” 
he said, as he advanced to meet the person who was 
the bearer of the private business. 

Without directly answering his question, the 
stranger took the seat which Allan offered. 

“T am only the messenger of one who was once 
known to you,” he answered. “My name is a 
matter of no importance, but you will remember 
her’s, sir—I speak of Etoile. 

With a start, Allan clasped the arm of Jacques. 

‘Of Etoile!” he said; “tell me where and how 
she is. I live but tohearthis. My life isa dreary 
solitude, and every thought of that life clings to 
her memory. If you have mercy in your heart, 
and can feel for the misery of a wretch like me, tell 
me, where shall I find Etoile ?” 

Ilis face was eager with the mad excitement of 
the moment. His eyes were fixed with almost 
agony on Jacques as he waited for the answer. 

“Speak; in heaven’s own name, speak!” he 
cried ; for Jacques was silent. ‘I have never had 
her from my thought since that foul morning when, 
in drunken senselessness, I placed an insurmount- 
able barrier between her and myself. Will you not 
speak,’ he urged more vehemently, “and put an 
end to the torture you are inflicting, by telling me 
where I can meet Etoile ?”” 

Jacques looked at him calmly, as, half sternly, 
half in pity, he answered— 

“In death! Etoile has left all woe of earth, is 
safe from all, even from the temptation you would 
have thrown in her way—that of meeting with you 
again.” 

Alian’s face became rigid as he heard the words. 
His thoughts even seemed to freeze, and on their 
cold, icy surface was traced nothing but the horrid 
truth— 

“Eioile is dead!—gone, gone for ever !—no 
more to cheer the day with her glad smile, or make 
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the sad heart light with her kind words! Etoile 


is dead !”” 
“Ts it long since ?” he said; “ where did she”— 
He could not end his sentence, but Jacques un- 
derstood him. 


“ She died in Switzerland,” he replied. I took 


her there, thinking the pure mountain air might | 


strengthen the poor feeble frame of life ; but it was 
useless, sir—her heart was broken.” 

He spoke bitterly, for he remembered her suf- 
fering. ‘Trembliog, and with eyes filled with tears, 
Allan heard him. 

“Her heart broken,” he said, repeating the 
words ; “ her heart broken—did she take my mar- 
riage so much to heart?” 

“It killed her,’ was Jacques’ reply. “ For 
some time after she heard of it from your friend, 
she seemed wavering between madness and sanity ; 
it was a question which was tle stronger of the 
two, the mind or the body, for that blow seemed 
fated to destroy either the one or the other; tlie 
mind retained its seat, but the poor, weak frame 
perished—she left me a month since for a better 
world than this,” 

“Did she mention me,’’ asked Allan, with a 
choked voice; “did she not send one word to say 
she forgave? Oh God! that I might Lave seen 
her but for one hour to explain all,” 

“ Hold,” exclaimed Jacques, “that thought is 
sacrilege to her. From the moment of your mar- 
riage, she would have held any intercourse between 
you as guilt—she never mentioned you, from that 
fatal day, once, even in the most casual manuer, 
until the hour before her death, when she called 
me toher. The last cold damp was then on her 
brow, death's pallor on her face, her voice was 
failing, for life’s strength had almost gone, but her 
whisper reached my ear, and that said, ‘ Jacques go 
to dim, and tell him when [ am dead—there can 
be no sinin that now.’ These were her last words, 
tir, and in obedience to her wishes I am here to 
repeat them. My missicn is now done, you will 
permit me to leave you.” 

Stop, stay, in mercy stay,” exclaimed Allan, as 
Jacques rose; “Jast link between me, and all I 
loved most dearly on earth, do not quit me ; I shall 
go mad with the misery of my own thoughts— 
speak to me of her still—speak some words to 
cheer the horrid gulf of darkness your message las 
cast me int o—tell me she is happier as she is—tell 
me that, and I will try to become reconciled to her 
loss in that thought of gain to her.” 

Jacques looked in pity at him. “ ‘Take comfort 
then,” he said; “one who knows best for ali took 
her to himself, to spare her future woe. Her life, 
had it been lengthened, might have been one of 
wild excitement, 
tion. 
on the excitement of her life—impulsive ia all 
things: first, she believed in the goodness of man- 
kiund—you deceived her ; weut to the other | 


she 


extreme—thought all worthiess--and under that | 
thought she might have become reckless. 


Disease 











the consequence of your deser- | 
She had lived in your smiles, feasted then | 
_ alone, he was neither harsh nor ascetic, for he hada 





ETOILE. 


came to check the mad blood and cool the reason. 
Had she lived, she might have tried to kill the 
thought of the past by wild gaiety ; and loathing 
that, and herself as its dupe, have become lost to 
every hope hereafter. Take comfort, sir, death is 
better than life under such an aspect.” 

“One moment more,” said Allan, as Jacques 
was again on the point of leaving. ‘Tell me who 
you are, to be so highly blessed as to stand beside 
her in the hour of death—what tie bound you to 
her ?” 

A bright smile crossed the face of Jacques as he 
answered :—‘ The tie which bound me to Etoile,” 
he said, “ was one which I need not blush to own, 
I loved her, sir, as devotedly as you professed to 
love her. I tried to break the chain which drew 
me to her; but it was rivetted by a firmer hand than 
mine, and would not be sundered ; so I let it draw 
me on. Why fate, or Providence, had knit me to 
her thus closely, was once, in my younger days, a 
matter of speculation. Why it was, how, and for 
what purpose, were the questions which entered 
into this speculation. I could not unravel the 
great mystery then; I only knew the fact that, 
heart and soul, I was knit to her. Now I am an- 
swered—all question has ceased. I have stood by 
her bed of death, when there was none but myself 
to stand there. My life of feverish disappoint- 
ment is atoned for—in her hour of solemn need, I 
was her greatest, and her sole earthly friend—none 
to rival me then in her esteem, or bid her take her 
dying eyes from me. Is not life worth bearing 
for such a boon as this ?” 

Happy was his face, as with closed eyes he rea- 
lised the picture of his words. Wretched beyond 
description sat Allan, his wrinkled brow bespeaking 
the agony of his mind. The fever of life had 
pacsed away from oue—it gnawed into the soul of 
the other. As Jacques placed his hand on Allan’s 
shoulder, the latter awoke as if from a trance. 

“ You will come again,” he said; “ we shall be 
friends in future. Shall not the love each bore to 
her bind us together for her dear sake ?”’ 

Jacques looked at him coldly. “ No,’’ he an- 
swered, “that plea, looking at the results, would 
forbid such friendship. I came here to do her 


bidding, sir, but once gone we never mect again.” 


Years passed swifily on, and Allan’s hair was 
white. Cold, aud reserved, and stern, he passed 
through life uuloving and unloved, 

In a Swiss village, among the simple people of 
the mountains, dwelt a man of God, a simple 
village pastor. ‘The aged blessed him, and the 
young loved him. Those who were light of heart 
looked for his approving smile, and the weak, and 
weary, and dying listened for hispprayer. He was 
a lonely man, di welling | by himself; yet, while thus 


kind word for all, and sympathy for the afflicted. 


| 


There were inany graves round the village church ; 
many both old and of more recent date, and the pas- 
tor loved to Took on them as monuments of those 
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he had known or heard of; but among these one 
claimed his constant care—it seemed his pleasant 
work to deck that funeral stone with flowers. It 
was of pure white marble, without name or date, or 
any index to the being who lay beneath, save one 
golden star, deeply imbedded in the slab. 

The pastor ran his race on earth, dropping his 
secds of good, sowing and culling blessings, till the 
fate of all fellon him. He died, and by his last 
request was laid beneath that pure white marble 


stone. Then on that slab appeared a name, and 


beneath the golden star was seen the single word, 





i 


“‘ Jacques Ferrand.” 

With age the golden star was dimmed, and, 
choked with dust, was hidden from men’s view, 
but the carved name remained conspicaous still. 

Thus fade from sight and memory the bright 
things of this earth, while those of sterling worth 
live from age to age, defying all defacement or 
decay. 








AN EVENING PARTY AT ALEPPO. 


Our friend Signor Esdras de Pittzolounsy, wlio is 
a Polish Hebrew by decent, but a veritable Alep- 
pine by birth and education; who is, moreover, 
the representive (consular) of ever so many petty 
European potentates—witness his varied uniforms 
and cocked hats and feathers (say nothing to nu- 
merous consular cawasses, with silver-hesded canes 
and fierce moustache)—our friend Signor Esdras 
is at home’’ this: evening, and ~~ sends us a 
polite invitation, which we cheerfully accept. 
Signor Esdras, besides being a great man in a 
diplomatic sense, and the terror of many conseca- 
tive iniquitous Pashas, is believed to be the pos- 
sessor of almost fabulous wealth, and his’ private 
residence is situated at Kittab, a small European 
town in the suburbs of Aleppo. This Kittab origi- 
nally consisted of a few temporary huts, lightly 
erected, aud which grew into existence in conse- 
quence of the fearful and devastating effects of the 
earthquake of 1822, when the European residents 
at Aleppo arrived at the wise conclusion that lath 
aud plaster, and thin light rafters, were preferable 
substances to come into immediate contact with the 
human skull, fo the ponderous stones, and still 
more ponderous beams, which constitute the houses 
of Aleppo-proper. As time wore on, however, and 
no repetition of the earthquake, or anything ap- 
proaching to it, occurred, the Kittabites became 
emboldened, and iu the place of miserable plank 
huts, there arose rapidly substantial and handsome 
European houses, amongst which, perhaps the most 
costly and elegant in structure, is the domicile of 
the most illustrissimo signor in question. 

Being only birds of passage, we reside in the 
very heart of the city itself, and have a good two 
miles’ walk before us to reach Kittab; thither we 
proceed, therefore, with all convenient speed, soon 
after sunset, armed with a stout cudgel a piece, 
aud a funnoose—a species of paper lantern, whieli 
opens and shuts like an acecordian, and which, when 
not in use, can be easily carried in a side pocket, 
Both these precautions are positively necessary, 





} 


Night has fairly sot in by the time we reach the 
house of entertainment; innumerable oil lamps, 
however, and the discordant notes of a Syrian band, 
point out the spot of revelry; and, though early 
ourselves, we find that many other guests have 
preceded us. “Allah! sollah! meet sulam !’’ 
* Welcome, a thousand times welcome," exclaims 
our stout little hostess, who, olad in Syrian attire, 
of the richest and gaudiest coloured silks, receives 
us at the door, and ushers us to a seat at the fur- 
ther end of the room. In moving along we 
perceive that the room is handsomely and elegautly 
furnished; there is no lack of mirrors or chande- 
liers, no lack of pictures. The low divan which 
runs round three sides of the room is covered with 
rich material, and the cushions are exclusively of 
velvet. Under foot there is a carnet of the softest 
texture, interwoven with ostrich feathers. It 
seems almost a sin to tread upon it with our heavy 
boots ; but the greater mass of male visitors are in 
Oriental attire, and have deposited their rough red 
slippers outside of the door, retaining only the soft 
yellow morocco pappooshes. The ladies have, for 
the greater part, adopted European shoes and san- 
dals, mostly of some splendid Parisian pattern, with 
a bunch of brilliant flowers worked in about the 
instep. In traversing the room, preceded by our 
amiable hostess, we have further observed that she 
carries a small treasury of coins and pearls about 
her tarboosh or headdress, and that, moreover, sus- 
pended from a score of plaited tails which hang 
over her shoulders and back, are various gold coins, 
of divers dimensions and value, quite sufficient to 
set up an unambitions Syrian in the shopkeeping 
line for life. Having noted these faets mentally 
we “ fudthal"—i.e., are seated. On a more de- 
liberate survey of the room and what it comprises, 
we find there is much to amuse aud entertain the 
stranger. The room itself is exceedingly capacious 
and lofty, and in addition to the Oriental furniture 
it contains, has several ltandsome specimens of 


| European workmanship, saeh as tables, sofas, and 
because, against we return, the hour will be late, | elegant ensy chairs. 


In these latter, evidently ill 


and the streets literally teem with savage curs, and | at’ ense, are seated several illusstrissini — the 
likewise freebooters—not the most merciful to en- | eousul-generals, consuls, and consular ‘of e9 


‘known power in the universe: their diplomatic 


counter. 
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coats are resplendant with gold lace ; their cocked 
hats overwhelming. Perhaps the most imposing 
character amongst them is the Consul-General for 
the Queen of Spain, the Indies, and Cyprus, It is 
difficult to say what right her most Christian Ma- 
jesty has to these most distant possessions. About 
as much, I should imagine, as the representative 
has to mingle with the Aaut toa of the city of 
Aleppo. In his private capacity, he is a retailer 
of crockeryware, ginger beer, biscuits, hams, 
Bologna sausages, cigars, and sundry other items 
useful, refreshing, and animating to his customers ; 
but he is really so illiterate that whenever the Con- 
sular signature is required, he prefixes (Oriental 
style) his cygnet. 

There is one feature in Allepine soeiety which 
is peculiar to this city; in no other part of Syria 
or the Levant is there such toleration of caste. High 
and low, rich and poor, so long as they can put 
their best foot forward, and present themselves in 
admissible apparel—they are all weleome—bheartily 
welcome. Yonder gay Lothario, with a parroquette 
nose and enormous moustache, who is screeching 
discordant sounds, said to be an arrietta from 
Rosini, and twanging a Spanish guitar with most 
grotesque attitundes ard hideous gesticulations, is 
Signor Bombacello, the gentleman who had the 
honour—lI beg his pardon, I mean who honoured 
us, by erasing traces of hair from our chin and 
cheeks—in vulgar phraseology, he is our barber. 
By his side, in resplendent waistcoats, and massive 
(gilt) chains, are his two brothers, the Signor 
Tominaso and the Signor Bartolomeo ; the former 
lives by sleight of hand tricks, the latter upon his 
wits. In a country so destitute of excitement as 
Syria they are both welcome in their way, if only 
to serve as a butt for criticism. The one is acard 
sharper, and knows no end of jugglery, making it 
almost a pleasure to lose him a few piastres at any 
game of chance. The other is a veritable vagabond, 
rolling from one end of Turkey to the other, 
unencumbered with much baggage, carrying 
usually assortments of watches (monsters, as he calls 
them, in his peculiar way of pronouncing the French 
term for watch), which watches he generally dis- 
poses of to those who have hospitably entertained 
him at somewhere about 1,000 per cent. profit. 
A clever mechanic this said Bartolomeo must be; 
his watches usually go twenty four hours after date 
of sale, in which interval he has shifted his quarters 
to some other town or city, and the watch on 
examination is found minus some wheel. 

Next to this group, a striking contrast indeed, 
is the grey-bearded, venerable old gentleman who 
represents British interests at Aleppo. If there is 
anything that he prizes in this world it is the glory 
and the pride of an unsujlied reputation. At any 
other moment, perhaps, he would shrink with un- 
qualified horror at the proximity of three such 
veritable knaves; but there is something sostrangely | 
charitable in the atmosphere of Aleppine society | 
that these little trifles are cast aside for tlie 


moment, and everybody who, in the remotest sense, | 
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helps to add to the evening’s entertainment, js 
treated on an equal footing. Entertaining in 
another line, and certainly the greatest curiosity, is 
Signor Nola Fotoloh Carallah, the husband of a 
large wife, and the father of a small family of grown. 
up daughters. With pride depicted in his small 
keen eyes, he is relating to an astounded and 
indigant English traveller the method by which, 
once upon a time, he rid himself of a wealthy, but 
obnoxious partner, and came into quiet possession 
of half his wealth. With what dexterity he man- 
| aged to conceal a ‘costly ring in a truss of hay 
| belonging to the unfortunate victim, and so, when 
| the police came and searched, and after tedious 
efforts discovered the supposed stolen ireasure, the 
wretched victim was incarcerated by the Pasha, 
who took possession of one half of his worldly 
effects while his partner possessed himself of the 
other. Signor Fotoloh is rather surprised at the 
evident disgust of his auditor, who shrinks from 
the contamination of such a vile snake. 

Amongst the ladies there are many costumes 
and some exceedingly pretty faces. The generality 
are, unfortunately, slightly disfigured by that 
abominable boil called the Aleppo button. In some 
instances however, where the impression has been 
slight, it assumes the appearance of a dimple, and 
really adds to the native charms of the damsel. 
They exhibit the latest Parisian fashions, as led by 
Madame Pompoloni, the esteemed spouse of the 
Neapolitan Consul, the hybrid costume of the 
half Arab half European descendants, down to the 
flowing and not ungraceful tunic of the veritable 
pure blooded Syrian. Flirtations there are on an 





is the fact that the gallants in such instances 
consist principally of men who cannot comprehend 
one word of what the fair ladies express, or convey 
any notion of the soft sayings they would wish to 
breathe. The bluff captain Mainbrace, of the 
schooner Waterspout, then and there loading in the 
fever stricken port of Scanderoon, stimulated by 
sundry potations of Pooch (punch), is ardently 
stricken with the charmsof Mademoiselle Angelique, 
the daughter of the Genoese Consul, who, by the 
way, has the reputation of being the greatest miser 
and most acute bargainer in all Turkey—an 
illustration of that Italian proverb which says, that 
“If you see a Genoese throw himself out of win- 
dow, follow immediately; you may be confident there 
is something to be gained.” ‘The language of the 
eyes may be all very fine, but our bluff skipper 
breaks forth into uncontrollable rhapsodies, which 
rather alarm the damsel in question, and prove & 
source of intense delight to speculative mothers. 
An East Indian colonel, a sick doctor from 





Messopotamia, hialf-a-dozen young Cambridge men 

all booted and spurred, with wide awakes enriched 

_ with red and blue Boshiahs (silk handkerchiefs) — 
nobody ever thinks of taking off their hats indoors 
at an evening party—a Polish refugee or two, & 

_ Hungarian gentlemen, a German savant all specta- 

cles and beard, a prodigy in the Austriaa charlatan 


extensive scale, and what is superlatively ludicrous, . 
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who cures everything from bad eyes to annoying 
corns, doctors, sailors, soldiers, tailors, merchants, 
agents, consuls, shopkeepers, men of independent 
means, men of no means at all, in short all the | 
world and his wife assemble at these Aleppo | 
reunions ; and very pleasant soirees they certainly 
are, costing only, perhaps, a bowl or so of punch | 
aud a little pastry, all of which is cheap and easily | 
procurable. 

To keep up the excitement of the scene no lull 
is permitted. Hadjik Bashi, the“prince of all 
Aleppine musicians, has his own select band seated 
in a convenient corner, whence ever and anon issue 
vile sounds, gratifying however in the extreme to | 
toothless old duennas, who nod time and clap softly 
with their skinny old hands, watching the while, 
with cat-like jealousy, the graceful serpentine 
twisting of their respective daughters, as they move 
to and fro with outstretched arms and whirling 
scarfs to the not inelegant measure of the Arabic 
dauce. These have no sooner concluded, amidst 
the rapturous applause of the native spectators, 
when a spectacled amateur, with large head, 
wherefrom suspend astounding curls, but whose 
dimensions otherwise are of exceedingly diminutive 
proportions, seats himself at the piano, and forth- 
with quadrilles, and waltzes, and polkas ensue with 
the usual amount of mistakes and embarrassments 
on the part of the Syrian ladies, partly owing to 
their unaccommodating dress, partly to their 
ignorance of time, measure, and steps. After this, 
one of the ladies favour us with an Arabic ditty, | 
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then a blushing Englishman roars out a comic 
song, imitating to perfection all the poultry yard, 
to the enthusiastic delight of the younger Syrian 
belles. Then a straw hatted yaukee favours us 
with “Hail Columbia.” Men there are who play the 
flute, men the flageolet, The two Irish clerks, of 
the firm of Dobbs and Mobbs, dance a lilt so gaily 
oh! As a final conclusion to these entertainments 
Donald Mc Duff, “from Glaskey,’” the shrewdest, 
keenest merchant in all Turkey, and who has half 
an eye for business even when asleep, who can sing 
a song and speculate upon cotton ventures at one 
and the same momeat—even Donald, carried away 
by the stimulating and combined effects of bright 
eyes, candles, music, and sundry whiskey toddy, 
kicks off his slippers, and jumping upon the table, 
performs a Highland fling with excessive ease and 
glee, but greatly to the terror of the corpulent old 
landlady, who fears for the destruction of a favourite 
table. 

A few games of forfeits, a last round of Narghi- 
lies and pipes, trays with sweetmeats, and glasses 
of smoking punch, briog the entertainment to an 
end. There is a great scuffing and shuffling for 
slippers, and sheets to envelope the ladies in, five 
score of paper lanterns are lit, salaams and caresses 
exchanged, and we wend our way back to the dark 
and deserted streets of the city, combatting our 
way thither with hungry and half-starved dogs, 
and facing half sleepy watchmen, who sing doleful 
ditties throughout the live long night. 








THE ENGLISH SUNDAY AND THE SCOTCH SABBATH. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 


One day out of the seven has been appointed by | 
Divine authority as a day of rest. In the most | 
explicit manner labour has been forbidden on that 
day. Even the cattle were included in the com- 
mand to cease from labour—*“ In it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor any stranger that is within thy gates.” 
So run the Divine words, and the reason for the 
injunction follows :— “ For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed 
it.” 

A walk through some of the London streets on the 
day of appointed rest, would lead to the supposi- 
tion that man, in his supreme wisdom, had come 
to the conclusion that the foregoing portion of 
Scripture was nothing but an imposition—a cheat 
or forgery, cleverly introduced by some lazy 
personage, who wanted a legitimate excuse for his 





own idleness in univereal rest. 


Talk of the Sunday being a day of rest in many 
districts of Loudon! the very idea is an absurdity. 
The traffic goes on much the same as during the 
ordinary day. The shops are, in numerous in- 
stances, open; the publichouses the same, and the 
strect vendors shout their discordant cries as 
vehemently as on the Monday—or, perhaps, more 
so, for customers are more abundant. Robinson 
Crusoe, in his desert island, counted the risiags of 
the sun, and scored down every seventh as a 
Sabbath. Had he come to England, entertaining 
the apparently obsolete notion of the Sunday being 
a day of rest, he would have been thrown strangely 
out of all calculation, and have reconciled the 
incongruity of one appointed holy day with the 
ceaseless weekly traffic, by coming to the conclusion 
that he had slept over the morning of the day of 
peace, and so lost it from his calendar. 

Once on a time there was a pretence made that 
only those things which would spoil by keepi 
might be sold on the Sunday adn ; fry. 


within the precincts of this permission, vegetables 
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also. It was urged, in extenuation of the fact of 
these articles being disposed of on the Sabbath, 
that a greater sin was committed by letting them 
be spoiled than by selling them. The argument 
was doubtful, at the least. Certainly it would be 
an evil to allow food to spoil for want of use; but 
in the case of fish and cabbage the remedy was 
easy. The fish did not specially request that they 
might be taken from the water on the Saturday 
for the purpose of giving man a pretext for Sab- 
bath breaking ; neither did the cabbages urgently 
ery out, “Cut us,” that they might answer the 
same end. The ocean would have held the fish, 
aud the garden the greens, ready for the weekly 
markets ; and if no market had been fuund for 
them on the Sabbath, they would have been allowed 
to rest where they were until another day of 
vending came. However, as there was a means 
of disposing of them, the market of the Saturday 
might be overglutted without any risk of loss 
to the merchant; for the Word of God was of 
less importance than the gain of the tradesman, 
and the destruction of a few articles of food, 
which, with a proper attention to an adequate but 
not superabundant supply, need not have been 
destroyed at all, a greater sin, than the infringe- 
ment of an explicit and plain command. 

That was the loop-hole for all the present 
Sunday trading, the leakage through which the 
first drop oozed, the cavity from whence the after 
torrent poured. It was an absurd argument, 
because those who buy fish or vegetables on Sunday 
mornings would purchase them on Saturday after- 
noon in preference, if they had the money. They 
are kept out of their wages to a late hour on 
Saturday evenings, and then they are compelled to 
pay for inferior articles a superior price on Sunday 
mornings. ‘The Sunday trading is consequent 
upon the Saturday wrong, but that will not con- 
vert the former into a necessity. One class are 
oppressed by the detention habitually of their 
wages to an improper hour; aud then, under the 
pretence of befriending that class, another, and 
less numerous section of the commurity, are 
deprived of the weekly rest day, or the better half 
of its hours. 

It was also said that the homes of some of the 
working classes were so unwholesome tliat meat 
would become putrid if it were kept there for a 
night. This excuse is horrible. If meat becomes 
wrong in these places in a night, what happens to 
human beings in years? Besides the sanatory 
matter, any thrify housewife in the tliree kingdoms 
must feel that this day by day, and hand to 
mouth dealing, is an extravagant waste of money ; 
more deplorable, too, when it oecurs witl those 
who have not much to waste; and if the homes 
of the working classes are thus destitute of the 
means of economy, a great revolution in their 
character is required; but that is no reason for 
making another wrong. 

The destruction of fish and vegetables unsold 
on Saturday evening, in the interval before Monday 





morning, appears not to be felt by the great 
majority of fishmongers and greengrocers in 
British towns, because their customets have all the 
money on Saturdays that they wish to spend for 
Sunday, and would not buy these wares on the 
latter day even if the traders were prepared to sel] 
them, and waiting in their shops for that purpose. 
If, therefore, all the working classes of London 
were paid their wages at a proper season, there 
would be an end of that objection to the observance 
of the first day of the week. 

On the Sunday morning now, the metropolis js 
very busy, quite alive with commerce, until the 
inconvenient church bells warn the busy traders to 
shut their shops. The legislature should, in truth, 
be more considerate, and, counteuanciug Sundey 
trading at all, should permit it to the full, and not 
allow the inopportune ceremony of public worship 
to interfere with the necessary avocations of buying 
and selling. 

It is a most annoying circumstance for a trades- 
man, when he has a good customer, and is doing a 
pretty little modicum of business, to be obliged to 
give it up for the useless (to him, at least) observ- 
ance of church and chapel. But that is the law 
of the land. No publichouses must be opened 
during Divine service, neither must shops be 
opened then. Sunday is to be like Sunday from 
eleven to one in the morning, or from three to half 
past four in the afternoon, or, perhaps, another 
hour and a half in the evening ; but the necessity 
for piety during the latter portion of the day is 
not so clearly recognised. Thou shalt keep all 
the Sabbath, says the Divine commandment. 
“Shut up your shops for five hours in the day, 
and you'll have done your duty,” adds man. You 
lave seven left for business, idleness, and pleasure 
(drink, with these Sabbath breakers, being a large 
concomitant of the latter). 

Now, one instance will exemplify the effects of 
the legitimatised Sunday trading. The principles 
of the case, demonstrated in an individual, apply 
equally to the whole commuity of Sabbath breakers 
—the evil results to one run through the whole 
class. The exact particulars of each case will, of 
course, be different, but the sinin all is the same, 
and the destructive influence on the lives and 
habits of all will be the same, as in that of this 
shopkeeper, 

The man in question was a greengrocer—one 
of the authorised class of Sunday traders. Where 
he lived matters little; his shop was neither in 
Hampstead, nor was it a thousand miles from that 
place ; and as be has failed in business or in making 
a trade there—or, at any rate, has left the neigh- 
bourhood, his address is not absolutely necessary. 
This man was always extremely busy on the 
Sunday morning. By seven o’clock his shutters 
were down, and he was as busy asa bee; much 
busier, indeed, for a bee has not a shop to sweep 
out, vegetables to arrange, and customers to 
attend to. A bee has only to gather a little honey 
and fly home with it, and store it away for winter 
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use, and then the bee may sleep in a harebell, or | 
hum drowsily amid the bright garden flowers. So _ 


this greengrocer was, on the Sunday morning, far 
busier than that old type of industry mentioned by 
Dr. Watts—‘‘the busy bee.” The greengrocer 
emulated the bee, however, and the worthy Doctor 
would not have needed to institute the query, how 
he, the greengrocer, ‘“‘ improved the shining hour.” 
Dr. Watts, or any one else, might have satisfied 
his curiosity by an early investigation of the shop. 
First of all came the preparation for traffie—that 
was the seven o'clock business; then came thie 
customers—they continued until the odious chureh 
bells told them to keep away. At eleven o’clock 
the shutters were put up, and the grcengrocer 
retired into the seclusion of private life. Nothing 
more was seen of him or his wares until halfpast 
twelve, at which hour a drowsy looking figure, 
crowned with a very smutty cotton nighteap, ap- 
peared at the door of the shop. Unmistakable 
tokens proclaimed that the interval had been spent 
in bed, preparatory to the afternoon of idleness or 
commerce, or what that man miglit call pleasure. 

Now, a greengrocer may appear to be a very 
small person, but he is a man, owning a soul, which, 
iu the scale of creation, is not an unimportant 
item ; and one man is an atom of the whole, and 
the evil of one adds to the mass of the whole, and 
helps to make it the gigantic strncture it becomes ; 
so, after all, our greengrocer .s not the very 
small person which, at first sight, he appeared to 
be in the eyes of great and important persons ; 
and even if he were, his case is an exemplification 
of the manner in which thuusands, and tens of 
thousands of others, in London, spend their time, 
and thought, and care, on the Sabbath day. 

But the former question arises. May it not be 
almost necessary for the poor woman who gets 
her husband’s wages late on Saturday night, and 
who then, perhaps, has a young family of children 
to manage, whom she cannot quit to make her 
needful purchases, may she not be almost com- 
pelled to buy her dinner on the Sunday? ‘There 
is some show of reason in such a case as that, aud 
the remedy lies with those who have the payment 
of wages. If artisans and mechanics received 
their due either on the Friday evening or Saturday 
morning, theig wives could very well make all their 
purchases in the middle of the day on Saturday ; 
thus one source of Suuday morning trading, or the 
necessity for it, would cease. Tlie cotton nightcap 
would be able to repose quietly on the pillow for 
three more matutinal hours, and still be in ample 
time for church—although probably, with every 
facility, church might not be much to the taste of 
the Sunday traders. 

In some of the populous streets of Camden 
Town, the Sunday is a day of commerce at its 
commencement, of riot at its termination. Wap- 


ping and Westminster preseut horrible pictures on 
the Sabbath. Other localities, especially in the 
East, are as bad. The whole purpose of the day 
seems disregarded—aits sacred character forgotten, 
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AND THE SCOIfCH SABBATH. 663 


We cry out against the Roman Catholic for his 
misemploymnet of the Sabbath evening ; we bid him 
close his theatre, and his house of entertainment ; 


we pronounce these things unchristian—and we 





are right in doing so; but, “ Physician, heal thy- 
self,”” might be said to us in return, If the even- 
ing entertainment be wrong, after the morning 
devotion has been paid, surely the morning traflic, 
usurping the time and place of the morning devo- 
tion, must be doubly wrong. The Roman Catholic 
does give his morning to his religion—the English 
trader gives it to his shop; thus the Protestant 
trader, in this particular, is immeasurably worse 
than the Roman Catholic whose conduct he depre- 
cates. In fact, to this trading class the Sabbath 
is no day of rest, but only an inconvenient inter- 
ruption to business. Yet these silly people aro 
scarcely aware of the fact, that a day of rest—one 
out of seven—for experience has proved that to 
be the most advantageous proportion of cessation 
from labour—is productive of capital in the end ; 
productive of better and of more labour—and labour 
is capital. 

Some years since, the inhabitants of one part of 
France proposed every tenth day, instead of the 
seventh; but the proposal, beiug reduced to prac- 
tice, proved a complete failure, and the old 
arrangement of the seventh day was re-established. 

The mind requires rest as much as the body, 
aud the appointment of the Sabbath is one of the 
greatest blessings to man, if man would only take 
it in that light, and not look on it as a wearisome 
day of interruption to money-getting, or, out of the 
mouey-getting circles, a “ respectable bore,” when 
the billiard tables are closed, and the church bells 
are singing the requiem of many an expiring 
scruple as to the use or abuse of that holy day. 

Scotland sets England an example in the obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath. In the length and breadth 
of her land, not a single publichouse will be found 
open to the casual Sunday tipler. If people are 
determined to get tipsy on the Sunday, they must 
provide the means of doing so on Saturday, and 
then probably they will carry their intention into 
effect on the Saturday night, and sleeping them- 
selves sober before the Sabbath morning, avoid the 
outward desecration of the day, in that respect at 
least. The means of getting tipsy cannot be 


bought legitimately in Scotland on the Sabbath, 


and the consequence is that you see no drunken 
men about ; but thousands, and tens of thousands 
of poor and honest people enjozying themselves, 
sensibly and rationally, aud looking as clean, tidy, 
and happy as possible. 

Salisbury Crags, near Edinburgh, was the fa- 
vourite walk of the good Sir Walter Scott, Many 
an Englishman would do well, when opportunity 
offers, just to take a stroll round them on a Sun- 
day afternoon, in summer time, and note the scene 
beneath. Holyrood, with its adjacent park and 
grounds, lies on one side, the Queen’s Drive on the 
other, with the flat ground between that and the 
town, 
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664 THE ENGLISH SUNDAY, 


We say nothing here about the magnificent 
view, because the view is irrelevant to the present 
subject. However, there is an immense open space 
of green grass, variegated by glen, and hill, and 
valley, in a very extraordinary manner ; and this is 
thronged with the townspeople. Husbands, wives, 
and children may all be found there, to breathe a 
little fresh, pure air, and enjoy the country which 
God has given them. They do not look a bit the 
Jess happy for the want of the spirituous liquor to 
stimulate, or the heavy beer to dull. They are all 
well-dressed, cheerful, and contented. A drunkard 
would be an anomaly among them, and we did not 
see one. The most sensitive lady in her Majesty's 
dominions might walk through those parks in per- 
fect safety and comfort, secure in the sobriety and 
good conduct of the people. In the vilest parts 
of the same city, the same sobriety on that day is 
observable. The Grass-market, and the closes 
which lead from it, may perhaps be taken as a 
specimen of the worst part of Edinburgh. Many 
of the houses are ia an inexcusable state of decay 
and filth. The inhabitants seem to be in the same 
condition—their clothes in tatters, their matted 
hair uncombed, and faces guiltless of soap and 
water. Thus may they be seen pressing their 
emaciated features against the bars of the window, 
from which the broken glass has long since fallen. 
Squalor, misery, and degradation are around—but 
not drunkenness ; that is absent from this scene of 
misery. 

Once we walked through that wretched place on 
the Sabbath evening. Faces such as we have de- 
scribed —and even worse than we can describe— 
were visible at the different windows; below them 
was a street speacher ; and these poor, half-clad, 
neglected creatures drank in eagerly the words he 
uttered. There was no traffic going on to distract 
his attention or theirs—no drunken brawls to dis- 
turb the minds of either; outward decorum was 
observed there, aud is observed everywhere tlirough- 
out Scotland; for those who have the power also 
possess the will to enforce, as far as human law 
can do, the externally proper observance of thie 
Sabbath, even in that and such other districts as 
Treland’s outcasts have seized upon. 

Leading from the Grass-market are various closes 
—or alleys, as we should term them. A great 
many Irish reside there, and although they do not 
seem to be a particularly orderly or respectable set 
of people (indeed, quite the reverse), their conduct 
is not what it would be, in similar places and cir- 
cumstances, in England. They are seen standing 
about their doors in groups, talking, jesting, laugh- 
ing—but not fighting; they are all sober, for the 
very good reason that everything which would 
make them otherwise is not to be had, the public- 
houses being closed to the casual lounger or pur- 
chaser. 

England raised a great outcry when the legis- 
lature sought to work for her the same benefit 
which bas been secured for Scotland. It was then 
pronounced a cruel thing to keep a tired man out 


| 


of his half-pint of beer, when he returned at night 
from his evening Sabbath walk. Pictures were 
drawn, both with the lithographer’s tools and the 


| author’s pen, illustrative of the misery caused by 
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the deprivation of the publichouse accommodation, 
One we remember. It represented a working may 
dragging a child's wooden carriage, the freight of 
the same carriage being two or three very small 
children, who seemed to have come out of the 
ordinary course of nature, so very slight was the 
apparent difference in their age—however, that 
was the painter's license—a little poetical delusion, 
to make the case more heart-rending. A woman 
followed the man, carrying a baby, of course !~ 
painters always place a baby in the arms of such 
women; a chubby-faced little boy clung to her 
gown, for the arm which was disengaged from the 
baby was occupied with a basket, a shawl, and an 
umbrella. 

Now, these good people were standing, gazing 
intently at a sign-board which hung above the door 
of the publichouse, the door being closed. 

A few words of imaginary conversation were 
added to this graphic illustration of the misery 
resulting from the absence of beer, aud the whole 
was intended to exemplify the cruelty of the Act 
of Parliament, which would close the pest of the 
poor man (the beerhouse and ginsbop) to him on 
the Sabbath. 

But another picture might have been drawn, 
from truth, moreover, where the wretched wife 
and children would have presented a far more 
miserable aspect ; because, the very door which 
they deplored as closed was invitingly kept open 
for those who chose to seek its peace-destroying 
comforts. 

Glasgow, again, presents another example of the 
benefit to society resulting from the complete 
absence of every species of traffic. In the morn- 
ing, idlers cannot find an excuse for gossiping in 
shops, because few shops are open. If they don’t 
go to church, they stay in their own houses. No 
open breach of the fourth commandment is visible 
here ; the Sabbath was given as a day of rest, and 
Scotland publicly compels it to be kept as such. 

The hours of public worship differ from those 
in England. The Scottish churches assemble at 
eleven, again at two, and there is no regular even- 
ing service. Thus the evening remains an open 
time of innocent domestic intercourse, or what, in 
its own nature may be recreation; and a country 
walk is or may be a perfectly innocent recreation, 
dependirg upon the conversation and the object. 
It may even be both exalting and useful in its 
influences. 

The Green on the east, and the West-end Park 
on the west of Glasgow, take the place of the 
Holyrood ground and the meadows of Edinburgh. 
The Green is the resort of the labouring classes— 
mechanics, artisans, tradesmen, factory workers, 
and others residing in the east end. ‘These flock 


there in crowds on the evenings of Sundays in the 
summer, and from twenty to thirty thousand may 
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be seen there, enjoying themselves in a quiet, 
rational manner—sobriety, and an apparently proper 
cheerfulness, are the order of the day. 

Those persons who fancy the cheerfulness of the 
poor has been decreased by closing the public- 
houses are very much mistaken. The loose, the 
dissolute and drunken would alone wish them to 
be open; the more respectable part of the com- 
munity would prefer their being closed; and as 
the welfare of the community, and their happiness 
and comfort, agree with the wishes of the better 
portion, it is right, and wise, and good that they 
should be closed. 

The idleness of the Sabbath, to those who do 
not care to spend it well, makes them far more 
likely to enter a publichouse on that day than on 
any other of the week. They have nothing to do, 
no work to attend to; leisure is their prerogative, 
and they use it by wandering to the publichouse. 

In England—and especially in London—it is 
no unusual sight to see the door of a publichouse 
surrounded by idlers, waiting until the termination 
of divine worship permits the opening of that door 
to them. Such a scandal as that could not be 
seen in Scotland, because they would just have the 
trouble of waiting from Saturday night till Monday 
morning—a trial of patience which the greatest 
sot in Christendom would not willingly undergo. 

A horrible, but not a rare strange scene, 
occurred, not long since, at the Luck of one of the 
streets in Camden Town. A piece of waste ground 
—half brickfield, half common— invited the con- 
tentious of the neighbourhood to make it their 
resort ; for it was secluded enough to afford an 
opportunity of settling any dispute, by force of 
blows, without the fear of interruption from the 
police. 

It was a Sunday. On this waste ground were 
two men, stripped to the waist. A ring had been 
formed, and the various adjuncts of the fight pro- 
vided. ‘They commenced their savage work amid 
the cheers and oaths of those who, if possible, 
worse than themselves, urged themon, The blows 
of each were heavy and murderous; one man fell 
repeatedly, and was as often picked up to renew 
the fiendish combat. With faces streaming with 
blood, and backs black with the bruises of their 
falls, they went on. The men became exhausted 
with the continuance of the combat, but drink was 
brought from a neighbouring publichouse to stimu- 
late them afresh. 

How long they would have continued is uncer- 
tain, had not an interruption taken place, for a 
policeman was signalled in the distance, and they 
moved off to finish their brutal combat elsewhere. 
hat was an English Sunday morning scene ; and, 
although it looked peculiarly horrible to some who 
witnessed it, still unhappily it was neither a strange 
hor an unusual occurrence. 

Glasgow is a city of mills and manufactories— 
crowded with classes who are sdmetimes lawless 
and irregular in their conduct; yet Glasgow is 
quiet and orderly on the Sabbath day. The infer- 


AND THE SCOTCH SABBATH. 


| ence is conclusive. 
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The arrangements must be 
excellent to ensure superior order among a class 
assembled in vast numbers, who elsewhere are 
found to be disorderly. The closing of the spirit- 
houses is the pre-disposing cause of order, 

Drunkenness is the bane of the lower orders in 
England. The Scotch are pronounced a drunken, 
whiskey-soaking set of people, and perhaps they 
may be; but if so, they keep it out of sight on 
Sunday, and that virtue covers a multitude of their 
weekly debauches. 

The Sabbath has an influence on the whole 
week. An eminent divine once remarked that, in 
his own experience, he had found Sabbath-breaking 
to have been the first step to evil generally taken 
by public criminals. ‘‘ Take care of your Sabbath, 
and the Sabbath will take care of your week,” said 
an elderly preceptress to the young creatures under 
her care. We might interpret her words in a 
more extended sense than she used them, aud bid 
the nation “‘ take care of the Sabbath of her people.’’ 

Undoubtedly the well-spent Sabbath has an 
influence on the six following days. The external 
cleanliness and order have an influence; the deco- 
rum humanizes; the outward, decent observance 
of the day refines; even if no absolute piety cha- 
racterises these, still, the very fact of putting the 
house in order for that day—donning the clean 
attire, and casting aside all bustle, hurry, and care, 
is highly beneficial. Scotland secure@that advan- 
tage for her children, while England closes her eyes, 
and says—‘‘ I can’t help their doing this, that, and 
the other; I don’t insist on the shops being 
opened.” ‘No, Dame England,’’ we answer, 
“ but you don’t insist on their being closed.” 

There lies the mighty difference of the English 
Sunday and the Scotch Sabbath. The difference 
in the namiug of each day betrays or proclaims the 
distinction of feeling regarding it; and while we 
take the pagan Sol as the godfather of the holy 
day, and in good truth spend it as he would ap- 
prove, the Scotchman names his first day from the 
Bible text, and tries to enforce or ensure its obser- 
vance in accordance with the spirit of that text. 

No doubt the Scotch might take a pattern from 
the English in many things—as an Englishwoman 
we feel no doubt about that. But, in the Sabbath 
observance, the Scotch have a great advantage over 
us, and we could not do better than take a leaf out 
of our neighbour’s book on that subject. 

It is sheer nonsense to fancy the Scottish Sab- 
bath a day of gloom or penance, If drunkenness, 
and toil, and labour, and disorder be enjoyment, 
then the Sunday traders of London must be 
supremely happy, and the same class in Scotland 
intensely miserable, all enjoyment of that kind 
being denied them ; but if, on the contrary, order, 
and rest, and peace be greater pleasure, then the 
Scotch have the best of it, by giving these cha- 
racteristics to their first day. 

Practice is better than preaching, all the world 
over ; and ocular testimony more convincing than 
any auricular declaration. If any doubt the supe- 
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666 TANGLED TALK. 


viority of the Scotch to the English Sabbath, let | 
them go through both countries, and the doubt 
will soon be removed, unless prejudice drops her 
dusky veil over the cyes, and blinds it to present 


circumstaces. 

There is plenty of Sabbath-breaking, depravity, | 
and vice in Scotland—for the Seotch are human, | 
and humanity is desperately vile and wicked, both | 


in Scotland and in England, and all other places ; | 
| good works, it needs but the “ will” to make the 


| “ way,” and the sooner both “ will” and “ way ” 


the best secular laws in the word will not make it 
anything else than, in its own nature, desperately 
wicked; but in Scotland the evil is kept out of 
sight on the Sabbath, and that is an immense benefit 
to the public at large. 





_ and Sabbath breaking, and Sabbath sin, the better 
will it be for trader, people, and nation. 


Sabbath-breaking is forbidden in Scotland, and 
encouraged in England—for toleration in those 
who have the power to forbid becomes encourage - 
ment. If the shops need not be opened in Seot- 
land, wherefore need they be in England? Scotch 
people require to eat, and drink, and live, and they 
manage to do these things without any infringe- 
ment of the first day. 

Londoners may do the same. Like many other 


combine to do away with all this Sabbath trading, 








TANGLED TALK. 





“* Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 


‘* Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One 


“‘ The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else,” 


—Lord Bacon. 


— 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE~—A PROTESTING 
SHOEMAKER. 


It is the cant of society that, in our country, con- 
science is free, and honest opinion respected. In 
point of fact, conscience is threatened with pains 
and penalties at every movement across the chalked 
lines of accepted conduct and creedism, and opinion 
is so much gagged, that the good, kind world may 
take it for granted she never hears half the whole- 
some truths that would suit her case. It is an 


old joke, with a sad kernel of truth in it, that a | 


man caunot afford to keep convictions on less than 
a thousand a year. Men have done it, perhaps, 
on eight hundred, but they were cheese-parers. If 
anybody is trying to do it on less, let him take 
warning from the fate of * J. H. Grimes,”’ as shown 
in the following newspaper paragraph :— 


A Conscrentious JurnrMan at Sovruampton.—lIn 
aa action in the Coanty Court here, on Friday last, one of 
the persons summoned handed to the registrar the following 
note: —“ My lord, I, John Henry Grimes, shoemaker, of 
Shirley, and sammoned on a jury at this court to-day, 
hambly ask your clemency, and pray to be released from 
sach a duty, as I could not do it for conscience sake towards 
God. Your humble petitioner, J. H. Grimes.”—His 
Honour :2[ cannot look at this.—Mr. Thorndyke, registyar : 
What is the natare of your objection ?—Grimes: I don’t 
think it right asa Christian tointerfere with “ inflicting justice 
either way.”—His Honour: Inflicting justice! You are 
here to do justice between man and man. It is a duty you 
are called upon by your country to perform, and it is what 
no man of common sense would refuse. —Grimes, in reply to 
the registrar, persisted in his refusal to serve on the jary. 
His Honour, therefore, fined him £5, which Grimes paid, 
and left the court amid derisive laughter. 


I confess my cheek burnt with shame when I 
read thisanecdote. O, your Honour! no expres- 
sion of regret that you were officially compelled 
to fine this poor man for a conscientious crotchet ? 


| O, gentlemen of the “ court,” amidst whose “ deri- 
sive laughter” the protesting shoemaker left, did 
nothing in your bosoms tell you that you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves? Here is an unculti- 
vated man who, having come to the eonclusion 
| that the laws of his country oftener contradict the 
| laws of God than lie parallel with them, asks, in 
God’s name, to be excused from being entangled 
in the law-enforcing machinery of the State, and 
you think it a case for “derisive laughter!” 
Gentlemen, xo scruple of conscience can be a case 
for “derisive laughter.” And lest you should 
miss the gratification of saying that it is a 
“ fellow feeling’’ which makes me so “ wondrous 
kind’”’ to Mr. Grimes, I will inform you that I 
share his whim. I, too, have the profoundest 
disrespect for the laws of my country, and keep 
clear of “ inflicting justice’ as much as possible. 
I would never, of my own free will, ‘‘appear” 
against a “criminal”—never, if I could help it, 
serve upon ajury. Take heart, Mr. Grimes; you 
are not the only “come-outer.”” That “ derisive 
laughter’ was for us both; and, if the truth were 
known, for a good many more besides. 

If society would but count the cost at which 
she suppresses free thought by her invisible bans 
and penalties! Why, there is not a pulpit, a 
lecture desk, a platform, or newspaper, or maga- 
zine, where the speaker or writer dares to say all 
he thinks. The real warfare of the world of 
intellect is carried on under masks and disguises. 
Scarcely a sentence, in any book of note, which 
does not insinuate more than is written—scareely 
a line in which there is not an arriére-pensée. Ask 
the boldest writers—those who have the finest 
reputations. Ask Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 








Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Arthur Helps. They 
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have all things to say which you would not bear to 
hear; and conscious self-suppression makes them 
sceptical and oynical. This is the great curse of 
writing for the public; which—econfound it !— 
generally takes care to back its ‘‘ derisive laughter” 
with “a fine of five pounds,” more or less! 





AN AUTUMNAL “ NOW.” * 


Now people have given up remarking “ how the 
days draw in,” and the long evenings are taken 
for granted. Now the voice of the muffin-bell is 
heard in the land, and the goose-clubs for Christ- 
mas have many subscribers. Now fond mothers, 
who are wise as well as fond, lock up the peram- 
bulator for the winter. Now girls knit woollen 
cuffs for those with whom their intimacy is not 
such as to warrant braces, aud bless the season. 
Now fool-hardy young buks, who despise riding 
inside omnibuses, repent their temerity. Now 
dentists look up, and kreosote is in demand. Now 
apothecaries lay in store of squills, ipecac., and 
sweet nitre. Now undertakers get busy, and 
sunsets are of a smokpred. Now boys and girls, 
who stand courting at street corner: atch cold, 
aud sneeze between- the kisses next time they 
meet. Now it is nice to take tea with your 
sweetheart, with the shutters to, and ‘‘ ma” out. 
Now superintendents of Sunday-schools give out, 


See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground, 
Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
With a sad and solemn sound, 


| under the impression that the children draw the 


ieee 


moral—which they never do. Now ministers an- 
wounce lists of Sunday evening lectures, with 
dreary titles, which they imagine to be popular. 
Now laundresses bring home the linen late, com- 
plaining that they haven’t had weather to dry it. 
Now gaps in conversation are filled up with, “ We 
shall have Christmas upon us before we can turn.” 
Now stingy people, who are doubtful about keeping 
ia fires, suffer for it, and make their friends do 


f the same. Now travelling by boat is uncomfort- 


able, aud a suddeu glimpse of the river is not so 
cieerful as it was three months ago. Now Mr. 
Kingsley has got bis wish, for the “ wind of God’’ 
is upon ‘us, and no mistake. Now there is a 
tendency in one’s mind to make up for the cold, 
grey murk without doors by thinking of beautiful 
women, with warm sunny hair down to the waist. 
Now, if England were polled, it would be found 
that Lady Godiva was a frequent image in the 
heads of fanciful people. Now summer clothing 
8 selling off at ruinous prices. Now coster- 
mongers drop gingerbread, and take to baked 
potatoes or brandy balls. Now, as you walk home 
ate, a woman with a painted face asks you for a 


ee ae ee 








* A Summer “ Now,” of Mr. Leigh Hant’s, is so con- 
“antly occurring to my miud, that I drop into frequent 
‘@itations of it—at humblest distance—as in this case. 
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glass of wine to keep the cold out. Now coals 
and candles form a serious item in household 
expenditure. Now a good book is a good 
thing, and a good friend calling unexpectedly 
is a better. Now an idea for a leading article is 
worth an editor’s ransom. Now it is not worth 
while to quarrel, because it must all be made up 
at Christmas, and two or three months isn’t long 
enough for a good hater. Now new flannel. begins 
to be well-spoken of by district visitors to the 
poor. Now a good conscience and a cheerful will 
are the only cures for low spirits on dull days ; 
and heaven bless us all, and keep us supplied with 
the same ! 


HERBERTIANA. 


One is never tired of a true book. Open it a 
thousand times, and at the thousandth you find 
something new. In one mood it is suggestion, in 
another consolation, in another mirth. George 
Herbert‘s prose and verse, with Isaac Walton’s 
memoir, and a few fragments, make a duodecimo 
volume of only four hundred pages, which I may 
have dipped into, perhaps, a hundred times. The 
last time, what struck me most forcibly was the 
bonhommie of Isaac Walton’s story, in particular 
passages, and the quaint comments it furnishes 
upon the good clergyman’s “Country Parson.” 
For instance, in that book Mr. Herbert tells you 
that “it is easy for any scholar to attain to such a 
measure of physic as may be of use both for him- 
self and others.” But, on turning to the memoir, 
you cannot forbear a smile to see 


HOW MR. HERBERT CURED HIS AGUE AND FELL INTO A 
CONSUMPTION, 


About the year 1628, and the thirty-fourth of his age, 
Mr. Herbert was seized with a sharp «quotidian ague, and 
thought to remove it by change of air. . . . . He 
became his own physician, and cured himseif of his ague, by 
forbearing drink, and eating no meat, no not, mutton, nor a 
hen, or pigeon, unless ‘hey were salted ; and by such a con- 
stant diet he removed his ague; but wilh inconveniences that 
were worse, for he brought upon himself a disposition to 
rheum,and other weaknesses, and a supposed consumption. 


This is edifying, it will be confessed; but 
scarcely so droll as what relates to the man in his 
conjugal relations. In the “Country Parson,” we 
nave, as follows— 


MR. HERBERT'S SENTIMENTS ON MARRIAGE. 


The country parson, considering that virginity is a higher 
state than matrimony . . . . is rather unmarried than 
married, Dut yet, asthe temper of his body may be, or 
the temper of his parish may be . . . . he is rather 
married than unmarried. . . «. . If he be anmarried 
and keep house, he hath not a woman in his house, bat finds 
opportunities of having his meat dressed, aud other services 
done by men-servaats at home, and his linen washed abroad, 


If he be unmasried and sojourn, he uever talks with any 


woman alone, but in the audience of others, and that 
seldom, and then also in a serious manner, never jestingly, 
or sportively. . . . . He spends his days in fasting 
and prayer, and . . . . often readeth the lives of 
the primitive monks, hermits, and virgins. 
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What do Mr. Kingsley and the “ healthy ani- | 


malists” say to this? It is worth quoting, for 
the sake of making the observation, that pbysical 
austerities of “self-discipline” are nof calculated 
to subdue tke passions—as Jerome discovered, and 
as “primitive monks, hermits, and virgins,” suffi- 
ciently disclosed. But, not to be very serious 
over what I am quoting for its quaint, simple 
humour, it will surprise no one, after this specimen 
of Mr. Herbert’s notion of Christian manhood, 
and that account of his regimen of health, to find 
out from Isaac Walton 
WHAT HE WAS LIKE. 


I shall now proceed to his marriage, in order fo which it 
will be convenient that I first give the reader a short view 
of his person. He was, for his person, of a 
stature inclining towards tallness ; his body was very straight, 
and so far from being cumbered with too much flesh, that he 
was lean to an extremity. 


How very funny! First, in the candour with 
which honest Isaac lets out that he thinks we are 
entitled to have “a short view of” a man’s “ per- 
son” before we are taken on to his marriage ; and, 
secondly, in the apologetic periphrasis in which he 
describes his hero as a bag of bones. It is not 
long, however, before Mr. Herbert, “lean to an 
extremity,” as he is, falls into the hands of a 
gentleman with nine daughters, and a most candid 
tongue :— 

MR. DANVERS AND HIS NINE DAUGHTERS. 


Mr. Danvers, having known him long and familiarly, did 
so much affect him, that he often and publicly declared a 
desire that Mr. Herbert would marry any of his nine 
daughters—but rather his daughter Jane . . . . and 
Mr. Danvers had so often said the like to Jane, and so much 
commended Mr. Herbert to her, that Jane became so much 
a Platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unsten. 


Uxquisite, surely, is the maiveté of a'l this. 
Conceive a father proclaiming to the world that 
he wished a particular gentleman would marry one 
of his (nine) daughters! Whether Jane was 
“lean to an extremity” does not appear, but she 
married George as soon as she saw him, and Mr. 
Walton gives us 

AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT FOR THE WISDOM OF A 
BRIEF WOOING, 


She (Jane) changed her name into Herbert the third day 
after their first interview. . . This suddenness 
was justifiable by the strictest rules of prudence; and ¢he 
more because it proved happy to both parties. 


Is not that beautiful? Success is the most 
undeniable of justifications! it is your only mouth- 
stopper all the world over. Well, Mr. Herbert 


had no children, and one suspects that a married | 


life scarcely agreed with him. At all events, he 


died early, and here you have 
MRS. NERBERT AS A WIDOW. 


herself. . . Thus she continued mourning, till time 


and conversation hed so moderated her sorrow that she 
became the happy wife of Sir Robert Cook, of Higham, in 
the county of Gloucester, . . . 


to whom she would 
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often take occasion (o mention the name of Mr. George 
Herbert. Mrs. Herbert was the wife of Sir Robert eight 
years, and lived his widow nine; all which time she took a 


pleasure in mentioning and commending the excellencies of 
Mr. George Herbert. 

Poor lady! Poor Sir Robert Cook! I wonder 
how he liked his spouse’s “ often taking occasion 
to mention the name of Mr. George Herbert '” 
Perhaps, as he had a child by the lady, he could 
bear it patiently—-it was a point of superiority 
over his predecessor. Peace be with them all, 
and may their shades pardon us for these not il)- 
natured smiles of ours! 


STREPHON TO SYLVIA AGAIN. 


Dear,—Did it ever occur to you to wonder 
how it is, considering the vast amount of mutual 
misappreciation and misunderstanding which exists 
in the world, that the business of life goes on at 
all? How ignorant people are of each other! In 
business, in friendship, in quarrelling, in making 
up, in religious exercises, in everything, we never 
see the true personality with which we are dealing ; 
and yet, things do not stop or pause; the great 
interests of existence hurry along; and the iilx. 
sion of a mutual vision, and a mutual under. 
standing, serves as well as the reality of it could 
do—we are bound to believe, even better. 

This thought may well help to rebuke an im- 
patient analysis of the material of life. The great 
scheme works to its issues by using our blindness 
as well as our seeing—our dulness not less than 
our intelligence. And are we who love, and who 
think we read each other clearly, exempted from 
the common lot in this regard? Are any who 
love? Must we, my dear, give up the beautiful 
faith that in proportion as we love we see each 
other more and more as we really are? Why, 
our most intimate friends would tell us, if they 
did not fear to be uncivil, that we, of all persons 
in the world, see one another through a false 
medium. Can it be so? Goethe says that 
everything lyrical must be in the whole very rea- 
sonable, but in particulars, a little unreasonable. 
Nothing, dear, is so lyrical as love. I take refuge 
in the thought that love sees the true self, and 
that its “illusions” as to details lie here ; it sees 
secondary things in the shape to which the true 
self ever seeks to mould them. Of course I do 
not confine this to sexual love. Every form of 


human affection has, I suppose, the same divine 


instinct for the inner best of another nature; $0 
_ that what is opaque and dull to the unloving, is to 


She continued his disconsolate widow five years, bemoaning | 


love bright and transparent with the light within. 
Farewell, child, and may the thought be as happy 
a thought to you as to your trusting 

STREPHON. 
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THE FOUNDLING 


No charitable institution in London is more bene- 
volent in intent, or useful in operation, than the 
Foundling Hospital in Lamb’s Conduit Street. It 
has existed now for one hundred and twenty years, 
or thereabouts ; and owed its birth to a rough sea- 
faring man y’clept Captain Coram, who, residing at 
Rotherhithe, noticed in his daily walk from that 
place to London, numbers of poor little helpless 
children left exposed and deserted in the public 
streets. Many another man might have seen the 
same sorrows, and “ passed by on the other side ;” 
but this good Samaritan stopped to think if he 
could not do some good to these wretched outcasts 
of the roadside. His kindly spirit could not know 
of the existence of this evil without trying to 
remedy it, and he began to consider how the 
remedy could be found for so great and cruel a 
wrong. 

His thought and consideration were not unpro- 
ductive plants, the mere annuals of the mind, 
springing up and shooting out a few stray leaves 
and blossoms to make a little show, and. then dying 
a speedy and natural death; C.»tain Coram’s 
benevolence had nothing of that evauescence about 
it. The notion which he entertained became a 
perennial; it took deep root, grew steadily and 
firmly, blossoming and bearing fruit, which fruit 
was nothing less than the Foundling Hospital. 

He was not arich man ; indeed, the history of his 
life proves that he never would have been, as he 
seemed to take more pleasure in giving than re- 
ceiving, and in parting with his money than in 
retaining it. However, at the period of his life, 
when he first thought of the Foundling Hospital, 
he was a poorman. We could not give money for 
the endowment of the charity, neither could he buy 
a piece of ground and erect a palace on it, as 
others have done for other charities. Captain 
Coram had no wealth to throw into the cause of 
the proposed hospital ; but he had that which was 
of equal, or even greater service — he gave his 
time, his thought, his energy ; and these gained the 
day, and led to the fulfilment of his object, the 
foundation of an asylum for the wretched infants 
who were left to die and starve in the thorough- 
fares and suburbs of the great city. 

At length, after indefatigable perseverance and 
unwearying toil ; after doing that which, in his own 
day of necessity, he scorned to do for himself— 
i.e., soliciting the wealthy for their aid—he found 
that he had collected sufficient money to purchase 
a site for the erection of an hospital. 

In 1741, a healthful situation was selected by 
the governors ; and some fields in the neighbour- 
hood of London —green country fields, not sur- 
rounded by brick houses and crowded streets, as 
is the place now—called “ Lamb’s Conduit,” were 
purchased from the Earl of Salisbury. This pro- 
perty was of somewhat greater extent (being fifty- 
six acres) than the governors of the institution 
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required; but it was a question of all or none, the 
earl refusing to sell a portion of the ground. The 
governors fulfilled the former of these conditions, 
and purchased the whole for £5,500, reconciling 
themselves to the outlay by the conclusion that the 
open space occupied by the building and its sur- 
rounding ground, would be conducive to the health 
of the children. But the mammoth city was 
determined that the Foundling should not stand 
alone; London crept slowly towards and around it. 
Isolation was no longer its prerogative ; it was sur- 
rounded by other dwellings, and then the governors 
drew a fruitful source of income from the very ex- 
tent of the land which once had appeared like an 
incubus on the funds of the charity. In the history 
of the institution, by the secretary, Mr. Brownlow, 
we read that—*“ From this accidental circumstance, 
the governors derive from ground rents alone, an 
annual income equal to the purchase money! This 
income is secured by leases of ninety-nine years 
duration, of which there is an average unexpired 
term of thirty-five years, so that, until that period, 
the income from this source must remain the same.” 
But it must not be imagined from this that the 
charity is rich. Constant and large demands are 
perpetually made on its resources, and it needs a 
considerable revenue to mect these demands. 
From the same excellent authority, we extract the 
following paragraph relating to the funds of the 
charity :— “ To these ground rents and the interest 
of certain stock, which has been nursed by the 
great care of the guardians of the charity, to the 
pew-rents and contributions at the chapel-doors, 
and other such casualties, the hospital is wholly 
dependent for support, and will be so for nearly 
forty years to come.”” The benevolent, therefore, 
need not withdraw their aid under the supposition 
that the institution does not require it. 

Fifteen years after the first establishment of the 
hospital, the expenses were found to be outstripping 
the receipts—not of children, but of funds. Under 
these circumstances, the governors deemed it ad- 


visable to take the matter before Parliament, and — 


advancing the claims of the charity, petition for a 
grant of money towards its support. The appeal 
was liberally conceded, a ‘‘ guarantee being given 
by Parliament that it would provide the means, by 
liberal grants of money, of enabling the governors 
to carry out this extensive scheme of charity.” 

On the receipt of this liberal notification, the 
governors acted with a generous but unwise im- 
pulse. By advertisement, they publicly announced 
that “all children under the age of two years 
would be admitted.” 

Little did they imagine the flood of babies which 
would be poured down on them. A basket was 
hung outside the gates of the hospital, for the 
reception of these infantine deposits, and soon the 
shower began. It literally seemed to rain babies ; 


they appeared to come in shoals, like the frogs 
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which are said to drop from the moon; one would | 


not have thought that the mothers of such a little 
army of children could even have seen the adver- 
tisement ; for on that first day of its working, the 
Qnd June, 1756, no less than 117 children were 
taken into the hospital. 

This enormous supply threatened destruction to 
the charity. Had the inundation continued un- 
checked, the funds of the hospital would have been 
sunk. Besides, this system of indiscriminate 
admission was the cause of grave abuses. The 
parish workhouses were emptied of their infant 
inhabitants, who were thus thrown on the hospital. 
Other and greater evils also resulted from it, and, 
therefore, the governors, at the desire and resolu- 
tion of Parliament, instituted certain rules and 
regulations regarding the admission of children 
which prevented the abuses above named, and 
placed the institution on its present footing. 

It was furthermore required that each child 
should have some token with it, in order that at 
any future day it might be recognised, should the 
parents wish to reclaim it. In the chamber beyond 
the committee room, an apartment devoted to the 
deposition of the relics of the institution, there are 
two glass cases filled with these tokens. They 
consist of bracelets, rings, lockets, coins, and other 
trifling articles. The bracelets are not costly, 
none being more magnificent than a row or two of 
red beads, which probably might have been the 
child’s necklace, rather than a mother’s ornament. 
In some instances the name of the child is engraved 
on the coin, together with the date of its birth. 

In another case in this room is the copy of the 
‘* Messiah,” which placed so large a sum in the 
funds of this charity during the life time of the 
great musician, and came to it by his bequest at 
his death. 

The zeal of the blind Handel for the Foundling 
Hospital is a well known fact, and he was in con- 
sequence of that zeal named a member of the com- 
mittee of direction. An original MS, of an 
anthem, composed for the Foundling, is also in the 
same case with the copy of the “ Messiah.’ The 
musician’s handwriting is cramped, but legible ; 
and the musical score is clearly and distinctly 
written. His bust in marble, by Roubiliac, stands 
by the side of the fireplace. This appropriate gift 
was presented to the hospital by Sir Frederick 
Bullock, Lord Chief l’aron of the Exchequer, and 
Vice-President of the hospital. 

The extraordinary influx of children created 
an unexpected difficulty, that of providing names 
for them. At first, this was met by the patronage 
of the magnates of the land, who chose to take an 
interest in the hospital, and bestow their own 
uames ou the baby inmates. Abercorns, Bentincks, 
Montagues, and other aristocratical appellations, 
were found in the ranks of the foundling infantry ; 
but aristocracy is not inexhaustible, and grand 
names, no matter how advantageous they may be, 
or seem to be, for that is a matter of doubt some- 
times, cannot be multiplied gd ixfniéum, without 





producing inconvenience and confusion. The 
governors were obliged to seek other cognomens, 
and the names of those who had earned greatness 
by their deeds, instead of having it thrust on them 
by the advantageous circumstances of birth, being 
thought applicable, the children were honow' ed by 
the revered names of Wickliffe, Huss, Ridley, 
Latimer, and others of the same calibre. But 
these were also exhausted, and then the poets had 
their turn, and little helpless babies bore the dis- 
tinguished designations of Geoffrey, Chaucer, 
&c. Those were also worn out, and noted states. 
men took their place ; many a little Oliver Crom- 
well played at bat and ball in the grounds of the 
Foundling Hospital, while, perchance, Jolin Hamp. 
den and Philip Sidney punched each other’s heads 
for offences given and received. 

Now came the foundling era of painters, aad 
Rubens, Vandyke, Godfrey Kneller, and others, 
appeared upon the scene. ‘Then the resources of 
the old novelists were drawn upon, and Clarissa 
Harlowe, and Sophia Western, learnt to make their 
own pinafores, and spell their own names, within 
the precincts of the Foundling Hospital. 

But everything human comes to an end, and so 
did the stock of names from which the governors 
drew so largely. Every one was exhausted, 
ingenuity could find no more, when a happy 
thought was suggested, that the governors should 
bestow their own patronymics on the children. 
The plaa produced unpleasant results ; the name- 
sakes of these same staid and respectable officials 
appearing inclined, on their reaching maturity, to 
claim the relationship, which the bestowal of the 
name seemed to suggest. That plan was, there- 
fore, relinquished, and the bestowal of ordinary 
names adopted. 
convenient, and exists to the present day. 

The object of this charity is not confined simply 
to the saving of the lives of the deserted children 
and training them up touseful occupations. That 
is a work of immense importance, certainly, com- 
mensurate in its purpose to any expenditure of 
time and money ; but the governors of the Wound- 
ling Hospital, like its Christian founder, argue 
good to the erring mother from the protection given 
to her child. The rules which it was found neces- 
sary to form when the abuses from the indiserimi- 
nate admission of children had grown to a head, are 
all framed with a view to the restoration of the 
mother to the paths of virtue. ‘The regulations 
under which children are edmitted, and which are 
rigidly observed, are as follows :— 

Ist. The admission of illegitimate children shall 
be the object of the corporation. 

2nd. No application shall be received for admis- 
sion previous to the birth of a child; nor after 4 
child shall be twelve months old. 

3rd. The committee shall be satisfied of the 
previous good character, and present necessity of 
the mother of every child proposed for admission ; 
and that the father of the child (if living) has 
deserted the mother and child; and that the 


This system is found the most. 
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reception of the child will,’in all probality, be the 
means of replacing the mother in the course of 
virtue, and the way of an honest livelihood. 

The child must also be the first born, which, of 
course, is understood by the clause relating to the 
previous good conduct of the mother. 

There are asylums for destitute children, which, 
although excellent in their intention and working, 
yet commit the uncharitable fault of excluding those 
who are only the more pitiable from having the 
stigma of bastardy clinging to them. These very 
Pharisaical institutions affirm that the admission of 
bastard children is nothing but a premium to 
depravity. The indiscriminate admission may be 
so, but under such restrictions as the above that 
result is impossible. The Foundling Hospital only 
receives the repentant sinner’s child; she whose 
greatest fault has been weakness, and not deter- 
mined sin, who is conscious of her false step, and 
willing to retrieve it. 

Now we suppose the case of such an one ; 
indeed, we need not merely suppose, we may go to 
the truth for exemples, 

A young woman is deceived by some cruel vil- 
lain, who works her the greatest ill he can, and 
then leaves her to bear the burden of it, Her child 
is born. “ It brings with it cares and great expenses, 
but it also brings the love w! ©) would teach the 
poor mother to look on those cares as the greatest 
pleasure of her desolate life. Deserted by him 
who was all the world to her, an outcast from 
society, branded with the stigma of pollution; 
shunned and despised, she has nothing on earth to 
care for but the little creature who lies in her 
bosom, and is to her the one little ‘“‘ wee lamb” in 
life’s pasture. As it grows, it needs food and 
clothing, and gentle nursing. How is the poor 
mother to provide all this? Her position excludes 
her from decent service, and, besides, her baby 
claims her care at home. She cannot leave it. The 
poor nursing she could provide for it from her 
slender income would not be of the kind, perhaps, 
to which she would trust her child. There have 
been cases where there seems to be only one re- 
source-—a continuance of a life of shame. The 
streets become her revenue ; she seeks from their 
pollution the means of sustenance for herself and 
that poor babe. Depravity does its own work—it 
depraves ; and this victim of deception becomes a 
lost and abandoned creature. 

But, on the other hand, suppose her primary 
fault to have been the same. Again the child is 
born; again the fainting heart of the miserable 
mother leans on it for support. Doubts rise as to 
the means of life she can gain for it ; thoughts of 
fresh profligacy arise ; she discards them, knowing 
that a refuge awaits the child. The Foundiing 


Hospital compassionates her case, and, emulating | 
the example of the Divine Author of Christianity, | 
says to her, in His words, as it receives her child 
within its walls : 

She is happy. 
eared for ; 


** Go and sin no more.’ 
She knows that her child is well 
that it has a far better home than she | 
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could give it; that it is trained to a worthy pur- 
pose, and taught the things of heaven as well as 
those of earth. 

With a lighter heart she seeks her daily toil, 
looking to the time when her child nay be restored 
to her. That is an object in her life—an induce- 
ment to good conduct. She lives for that child ; 
she seeks to redeem the past, that she may not 
disgrace the little creature she loves so dearly, and 
which she has relinquished from motives of the 
purest self-sacrifice. 

That woman is redcemed from vice; and can 
those Pharisees, who would have driven her away 
with the harsh words: “ Stand by, for I am holier 
than thou,” say that the Foundling Hospital encou- 
rages vice by helping her and others like her ? 

Many instances have occurred of mothers re- 
claiming their children. One happened about a 
fortnight since. An application was made for a 
little girl, about four years old. The applicant (her 
mother) came respectably dressed, and bearing a 
perfectly respectable demeanour. The inquiries, 
which in all such cases are very strict and search. 
ing, as to her mode and condition of life, being 
altogether satisfactory to the committee, the ehild 
was restored to her guardianship. There is a 
strauge circumstance in connection with this resto- 
ration, which we shall notice in its proper course. 

It sometimes happens that the mother marries— 
not the father of the little foundling, but some 
other man; and then, when she has the means of 
supporting it, she applies for the child. The 
governors are extremely careful how they yield to 
applications under such circumstances, wisely con- 
cluding that the chili’s future welfare depeads as 
much on the character and disposition of the father- 
in-law as on the mother. They must be perfectly 
satisfied on these points before they give up any 
child to such guidance. 

The main object of the education bestowed is to 
fit the children, whether they be boys or girls, for 
a useful station in life. 

The boys receive a good plain education, and at 
the age of fourteen are apprenticed to some trade 
for some years. One of the foundlings has been 
called to the bar, but the remainder do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves in any of the 
more important walks of life. 

As music is taught in the school, a great many 
of the boys, from the knowledge they have acquired 
of the art, have volunteered into regimental bands, 
and thus gained their living, Whether they become 
musicians or mechanics, the Foundiiug Hospital 
launches them on life safely ; it depends on them- 
selves how they guide their barque, and whether 
they wreck it on life’s shoals and quicksands, or 


| steer it safely to the harbour of ney and 


industrious affluence. 

The girls are brought up as domestic servants. 
They are taught to read, and write, and sew. The 
rudiments of a good plain education are given 
them, and the more intellectual among them rise 
to the position of teachers in national schools. 
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They remain in the hospital until they are fifteen 
years of age, but sometimes they are retained 
beyond that time, a discretionary power being com- 
mitted to the matron on this point. 

At this age, then, under ordinary circumstances, 
the girls are generally placed out as apprentices to 
domestic service, or otherwise, for five years. In 
the cases both of boys and girls, every inducement 
is given to an honest and useful life. The children 
are provided for until boys are 21—the girls, 20. 
At that age the judgment is partially matured, and 
then the Foundling Hospital, relinquishes the care 
of its former inmates, and commits them to their 
own guidance and resources. 

No institution in the world can ensxre the future 
well-being of either boys or girls. The most it 
can do is to sow good seed, in the way of right 
principles instilled, and good habits inculcated. 
The governors of the Foundling Hospital endeavour 
to do this. The chaplain of the institution gives 
religious instruction to the children, examines them, 
and is the religious superintendent of the schools. 
The other teachers co-operate with him, and aid 
him in the religious training of the infant mind. 
To the matron for the girls, and the steward for the 
boys, belongs the charge of enforcing habits of 
domestic order and punctuality. They have to 
see that the time and diet tables are strictly kept, 
that the clothing of the children is in proper order, 
and that the house is locked up at the appointed 
hour each night. 

There are many other regulations, too numerous 
to specify, all of them, however, excellent in their 
operation and tendency. The drill-master, for 
instance, is appointed to be with the boys at all 
times, to have the charge of the whole of the boys 
out of school hours; and always, whenever the 
boys are employed at house-work, they are subject 
to the control of the schoolmaster. The former 
exercises them in drilling, and in games tending to 
promote their health and increase their strength, 
and walks out with them as often as he may be 
required. 

The boys of Eton or Harrow, or any of our 
other public schools, could not be better taken care 
of in this respect. 

Medical men, both physicians and surgeons, 
attend the hospital whenever required; an apothe- 
cary is in attendance daily. He is not permitted 
to administer any medicine to the children without 
entering both the amount and the occasion for it 
in a book—a wise precaution. 

Country nurses are appointed for the infant 
children, and among other regulations relating to 
them, it is provided that any nurse who has lost 
two of the children committed to her care, shall 
not have another entrusted to her without an ex- 
press order feom the committee. This is a pre- 


ventative against carelessness or neglect; and, on 
the other hand, an inducement is held out to these 
nurses for a conscientious performance of their 
duty, by a promised premium of twenty-five shil- 
lings, at the end of the first year, to any nurse who 





shall have reared a child to that period in perfect 
health. 

Inspectors and inspectresses visit the cottages 
where these nurses reside, and see that everything 
is done for the comfort and welfare of the childrey. 
Thus the internal and external arrangements of the 
Foundling Hospital are as admirable as any we 
can imagine. The greatest care has been taken in 
forming the rules and bye-laws of the establishment, 
and the greatest care is now taken to enforce them. 
The moral and physical welfare of the children is 
promoted by every human means, but, as we said 
before, it rests with the children themselves to use 
or abuse the advantages received, or do ill or well 
in their after life. 

In the lower range of the apartments of the 
hospital there are some very beautiful paintings, 
which it will well repay the visitor toexamine. The 
celebrated picture, by Hogarth, of “ The March to 
Finchley,” is in the secretary’s room. It is a 
specimen of the graphic skill of the great artist, 
and gives an unfavourable, but no doubt truthful, 
picture of the soldiery of that period. A portrait 
of the founder, also by Hogarth, is in these rooms, 
together with others of celebrated men by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Luny, and artists of equal 
renown. ‘That masterpiece of art, the cartoon of 
“The Murder of the Innocents,” by Raffael, was 
left, under the will of Prinee Hoare, to the insti- 
tution. It is framed and glazed. The glazing 
somewhat mars the effect; but, as it tends to its 
preservation, we are reconciled to the evil. 

We would now revert to the strange circum- 
stance which we mentioned as existing in connexion 
with the little foundling who was reclaimed about 
a fortnight ago. Standing on an easel, in one 
corner of the relic-room, is a picture beautifully 
imagined and executed. it represents a little, 
simple-looking child, neatly clad in the foundling 
dress. The little black frock, the tidy white apron, 
and the high-crowned muslin cap—looking so quaint 
and so demure on the little creature—are faithfully 
depicted. A girl of about fourteen years of age 
leads the child with one hand, while with the other 
she points to a young and respectably-dressed 
woman, who invites the hesitating child to come to 
her. There are tears in the eyes of this young 
woman, and a loving look of tenderness dwells in 
those tearful eyes as she looks at the little child, 
which betrays the relationship between them. A 
child’s hat, which she has brought with her, and 
which lies on a chair near, toge‘her with an open 
bandbox containing childish apparel, tells the tale 
of a mother’s thought, care, and love. An elderly 
female is in the background ; we may suppose her 
another relative of the little foundling, or a friend 
of the poor, sorrowful mother. 

This picture was painted some months since, and 
the little girl who was taken as the model of the 
reclaimed child was the one restored about a fort- 
night since. At the time the picture was painted 
no idea was entertained that this child would be 


| reclaimed. 
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But a few words more about this picture. As 
we have before stated, it is beautifully painted, and 
there is a depth of truthful and poetic feeling in it 
which does as much credit to the heart and mind 
of the artist as the mere manipulation conveys to 
her artistic skill. It contains a portrait of Mr. 
Brownlow, who is introduced in the background. 
We recognised this portrait at once, and were 
surprised to hear that the picture we so much 
admired wasthe work and production of his daughter. 
The lady bids fair to make a name for herself in 
the artistic world, and we wish her every success 
in her efforts. 

The Foundling Hospital is au institution which | 
every one should see, and every one who can afford 
to do so, should support. Its site is not far 
distant from the wealthy parts of the metropolis, 
and it will well repay any who may visit it for 
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lence. That is worth striving for, surely ; and that 


so it may be termed—has so nobly and successfully 
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their time and trouble. The sight of happy, well 
cared-for children, is a pleasant thing in this hard, 
toilsome life—a kind of oasis of innocence in the 
midst of much sin and sorrow, and this thought 
comes over one with peculiar force at the Found- 
ling Hospital. We look at the children, and 
contrast the condition in which they dre now 
with what they might and would have been, had 
they not met with such a blessed shelter. Those 
who condemn its object, if indeed any such exist, 
we invite to examine its results. Hundreds, even $f 
thousands of human beings, have been reclaimed we 
from misery and infamy by its charitable benevo- et 





is the great result which this grand charity—for 


struggled for and obtained. 








SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 
' SCENE I. 


“Tr is a weary picture, Patience,” said the old | 
man, as he laid down the newspaper he had been 
reading ; ‘“ Look, girl,” he continued, pointing to 
one column, “this is a sad catalogue of human 
crime and human sufferings.” 

Patience looked up from her sewing, but she © 
did not say anything, or give an unmeaning assent | 
to her father’s words. | 

She was a quiet little creature, (her name scemed | 
apposite to her character,) a girl of few words, 
but those always to the purpose; and that is say- 
ing something in these days, when young ladies 
appear to emulate the parrot and the magpie, and 
chatter foolish nothings which are interesting to 
themselves alone, and perfectly uninteresting to 
other people. 

Her demure little figure, of the smallest, but 
most correct proportions, always dressed in un- 
obtrusive neutral colours, might have passed un- 
noticed in the world; or, at any rate, in the gayer 
scenes of that world. A ball room would have 
been a desert to her. The quiet ring-dove utters 
its gentle cry amid the solitude of the green 
woods. There it is in its place—there it lives, 
and loves, and sings its own plaintive note; and 
calls its mate, and is a happy little bird in its 
own placid way. But if that dove were trans- 
planted to the burning Indian plains, and thrown 


_ that instrument, she is set a-going, and made to 





among the birds of bright gaudy plumage, and 
hoarse-screaming voices, which are nourished | 


droop and die of grief for the sweet woodland it 
had lost. : 

Patience was the quict little dove, dwelling in 
the woodland of her home, making that home 
glad with the whisper of her gentle voice—making 
it glad with her graceful, soothing mind. 


by those plains, and that fierce heat, it would , draw more within our homes in winter. In the 





‘Sad—sad, dear fatber,” she answered, as she 


"i 
raised her eyes. ‘‘ My sex flee to works of fiction \; 
for life’s pictures, and rack their hearts, or that 4, 
cold thing which lies where ahuman heart should y 
beat, with the fictitious sorrows of some high ie & 
wrought heroine—a tragedy queen, made to order, a 
and fitted into every position of difficulty with as ig 


much precision as a watch-maker employs in ad- 
justing the wheels of a chronometer, until, like 


tick out her daily life. They had better go to the 
daily papers for life’s histories, and read romances 
of deep truth and earnestness there.” | 

Patience resumed her work. How quickly her : = 
white fingers performed the mysteries of seaming, : 
and stitching, and hemming; a sewing machine 
would have felt jealous of those same small fingers 
and their celerity. ~ 

“You are right, girl,’ continued her father, Ht 
after a pause, “and the assertion is worth proof. 
We have a quiet evening before us, Patience, for 
your mother is gone to the Manse.” ad | 

Patience cast a look, half mirthful,half frightened, 
towards the door, and there was something in that 
glance which seemed to say, that with all her 
demure little manner and appearance, she had 
some sort of merriment in her. 

“Give me a cup of tea, child,” he continued ; 
“bid Betsy set the tea-board; the evenings are 
drawing in now, and the fire is a welcome com- 4 
panion. I like the winter, Patience. We seem to 
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summer, we go afar, and gather notiens, and plant 
fresh thoughts ; but they are only planted, girl ; the 
warmth of the home fireside matures their growth. | 
Would that all poor creatures bad as comfortable ) 
a hearth, and as good achild to sit by it, as . 
your old father.” 

The blaze shone cheerily on his benevolent face ; 
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and it shone on another besides, which imprinted 
a timid, gentle kiss on that dear old brow. 

There sat those two, father and child, one on 
each side of the fire-place—the tea-table spread 
so comfortably, the old dog dreaming his life 
away, while the urn hissed its soothing acecompani- 
ment to his breathing. 

“Now, Patience,” pursued the old man, as he 
looked kindly at the dog, whose jaw was resting on 
his foot. “ Now, Patience, get the paper. This tea is 
good, lass! It is a pity those poor fools who 
quaff the spiric-poison cannot be taught to take 
this in its stead. Are you ready, child? Your 
eyes are younger than mine, by some two score 
of years; read to me now, and I’Jl return the 
benefit when the advantage is on your side.” 

He smiled at his own good joke, as he thought 
it, and, sipping his tea, leant down to pat the 
great rough head at his feet. 

Patience glanced down the columns of the news- 
paper, and as she did so, her face became a shade 
graver in its expression. “It is an epitome of 
life’s passages,’’ she said, as if uttering her thoughts 
unconsciously, ‘* Wealth and poverty standing 
side by side; the Queen and her gay court occu- 
pying one column, a chronicle of misery and want 
filling another near. Then, here are advertise- 
ments of the world’s pastimes, where the theatres 
hold out their luring baits to those who love them, 
and almost next to “these, is the sad account of 
that lost vessel, the ill-fated ‘‘ Austria,” with her 
precious freight of human life. Does it not 
metaphor the world, father? Sorrow and joy dwell- 
ing so near each other, separated only by a few 
narrow columns—yet quite distinct—each stand- 
ing alone, in ‘its beginning and its ending—so 
very near and yet totally apart ?” 

“It does, Patience,” he answered, ‘and you 
may pursue the metaphor farther, and call the 
newspaper the world in miniature. Cast your eye 
down each column, girl, and it will traverse the 
various countries of the earth. India, America, 
the colonies all are there; and nearer home, Aus- 
tria, Hanover, France, Spain, Italy, with Turkey, 
and the Russian Bear, are found ; and Africa see, 
here is a paragragh to the swarthy negro race. 
There lies the map spread out before us—that is 
the area of man—the outward theatre of his 
action ; his inner self is pictured on tlhe sheet where 
his deeds are chronicled. But read, child—read, 
and let us hear this daily romance of life.” 

Patience drew thelamp a little nearer, and began. 
‘Here is a verification of my words,” she said. 
“The paragraph is entitied, ‘ Her grave was her 
bridal bed;’ I will read it, father.—‘A funeral, 
with some degree of romance attached to it, took | 
place on Saturday. The deceased, 23 years of | 
age—(only one year older than I am, said Patience, 
breaking off)—was the adopted daughter of one 
of the oldest lady residents of the town. She was 





| 
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wedding day, instead of being one of joy, was a 
season of dark sorrow. Her wedding dress was 
her shroud ; she was buried in it.” Rather senti- 
mental in style, you see, father.” “ Poor thing, 
poor thing,’’ murmured the old man, “all her 
earthly hopes quenched just on their fulfilment— 


| poor young creature! And her adopted mother, 


she must have been the greater sufferer, after all, 
Patience—far the greater sufferer ; for the tender 
sapling had grown up under her care, and there 
must have been much lovingkindness in the heart 
of her who could take a friendless child, and rear jt 
as her own—poor, dear lady.” 

“And the promised husband, father,’’ added, 
Patience ; ‘‘ how lonely he must have been. Per- 
haps his house was ready, the ‘house’ that she 
was to make ‘liome’ to him.” 

Her father looked at her with a peculiar smile. 

“ What are you thinking of, father?’ she asked, 
half blushing ; for she guessed his thought. 

“Only that my quiet little dove is a true 
woman, after all, and betrays, in her own simple 
way, the working of the female heart; yet, I did 
the same, child—TI thought of the parent—you of 


the ‘home ’—woman’s world, the ‘home.’ It is 
only natural, after all.’’ 
One word here of Patience Maberley. Her 


father had been, until the last few years, a clergy- 
man of the English church.. Asthma compelled 
him to relinquish his vocation. A younger man 
occupied his place, and he retired, with his wife 
and child, to a quiet country residence. It was 
a pretty place that house, old-fashioned in its 
build, quaint, too, just the sort of place Patience 
should have lived in; it looked like her, sober and 
staid. There was a lawn before the house, and 
tall trees surrounding it ; and there was # lake be- 
fore the house, also, with a boat on it. That was noi 
of much use to Patience, however. The rooms of 
this tenemeat were low, and somewhat dark ; but 
Patience and her father did not care for that; 
it gave them an excuse for closing those rooms 
the earlier in the evening—having the lamp the 
earlier, and thus shutting themselves in. 

Patience was the child of her father’s after life- 
time. He had not married in his youth, and 
when he did, it seemed difficult to assign a 
reason, for Mrs. Maberley was as different a being 
to himself as could well be imagined. It is an 
ungallant assertion to make, but a truthful one. 
Miss Martha Tabbington had been an old maid 
before her conversion into Mrs. Maberley—an old 
maid, too, of very decided data. The auburn locks 
of her youth began to show unequivocal symptoms 
of turning grey, and there were strange hollows in 
her cheeks, and wrinkles in her forehead. She 
said, in explanation of these signs, that all her 
family had become “ prematurely old.” That was 
a questionable fact, but the doctor did not care. 
If that were questionable another was quite certain, 


to be married, and everything was prepared for the | #.e., Miss Martha was on the verge of ruin, for 


nuptials. 


A week before the day appointed for | 


the bank in which her little stock of wealth lay 


the wedding, she took colde*she died—and the | failed, and all she had im the world was lost in 








that failure. It seemed a hard lot for a woman of 
36, this sudden beggary. The doctor felt that—and 
married her; and in that way it was not a matter 
of any great difficulty to assigu a good reason for 
the marriage. 

He made her an excellent husband. Never did 
he thwart her in any wish, or give her a word of 
unkindness ; and he reaped the reward for all his 
goodness in the gift she had borne to him, their 
only child, his daughter Patience. 

Such were her antecedents then—now we may 
re-commence her perusal of the newspaper. 

“Here is another case, dear father. There 
must have been a sad romance in that lost life. I 
will read it.” 

** Do, child,” answered the doctor. 

“At about three o'clock on the morning of the 
I cannot see the date,” she said, as she 
stopped in her reading. - “ I cannot see the date, 
Tam becoming blinder every day; but the date 
does not matter. At three o'clock in the morning, 
a woman decently attired was observed hastening 
towards Blackfriars Bridge. She hesitated, as she 
approached the steps, then advancing and running 
quickly down them and across the logs, she pre-e 
cipitated herself in the water. She was dead 
before assistance could be procured.” 

“ Dead in the very midst of sin !—casting hope 
wilfully away !—dariug, with impious hand, to 
quench time in eternity. It is fearful, girl, 
fearful !” 

The old man’s head drooped, as he thought of 
this great human sin.” 

“Perhaps it was her solitude, father,’ urged 
Patience, in her gentle kindness, loving to cast the 
veil of charity over all. ‘Perhaps that poor 
creature’s heart was broken by the coldness of the 
world, and her distraught mind drove her to that 
sad deed.” 

“ Heaven grant it might be so, Patience, added 
the doctor. Then hope for her would not have 
died, when her soul took its way from earth. In 
olden times, those of weak minds were said to be 
Heaven's favourites, and among some wild Indian 
tribes the same thought prevails, and the “‘ Great 
Spirit” is held to love the poor helpless idiot. It 
is a beautiful idea, Patience, that Heaven resumes 
the guardianship when reason, the warder, plays 
traitor and deserts her post. Perhaps Mercy 
directed that fatal plunge, and Heaven thus called 
the erazy wanderer home; but it was a fearful 
thing, girl ?” 

“ Mark how ruthlessly some cast life off,” said 
Patience, “while others cling tenaciously to it.’’ 
See these two women: the one holding the gift as 
a heavy burden ; the other wearing it as a holiday 
garb, till it was torn from her. Granting reason 





unto both, we might analyse the mind of each at 
the last moment, and draw strange pictures from 
the contrast.” 

“ Strange, indeed, child,’’ replied the doctor, as 
he looked intently at the red embers in the fire- 
place. 
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for one penny—we must expect thin paper. 





“ The young bride,” pursued Patience, “ cling- 
ing to life, listening with a throbbing heart to the 
words of the physician, looking with a feverish 
anxiety to the day fixed on for the ccremony ; 
hoping to be well, believing in that hope, not 
daring to think seriously of the passing cause of 
ailment. Then, the gradual darkening of the pic- 
ture—the anxiety of the weeping friends—the 
loving care, the tenderness which hung around that 
bed of death—the closing of the well loved eyes, 
as the great enemy of man fixed his seal on them. 
Then, the hush of that still room, the darkened 
window, and the silent step of those who moved 
about ; the sob of agony and sorrow, breaking the 
silence of the place—that is one picture, father.’’ 

“ And the other girl?” 

** Ts one of terror. I see that lonely woman in her 
solitary home. Her heart is opened to my mental 
vision, I read its gloomy page. There is despair 
written there, and disbelief, and utter recklessness. 
I see her as she leaves her home and threads the 
streets. I hear her muttered words. She is alone 
on the banks of the devouring river, none to whis- 
per kindness to her, none to take her by the hand 
and bid her live, and seek peace for that restless 
soul from Him who gives peace. And as she looks 
at the rolling tide, and thinks and knows /haé to be 
her deathbed, not one heart in this great world 
feels the wish or purpose to keep her from it. 
Father, we do not think enough of the narrow 
paths of life which lead to crime; perhaps I had 
been no better than that last woman, had circum- 
stances placed me in her stead.” 

Patience had closed her eyes, as if the sight of 
external objects destroyed the picture of her mind ; 
but she did not keep her eyes closed long, She 
was an active little creature in her own way—not a 
busiling little body, like a parched pea, skipping 
about, here, and there, and everywhere ; for that is 
the general style of your active people, making 
every one uncomfortable, and, under the plea of 
tidiness, hiding every single thing which can trans- 
form itself into a ‘‘litter.’’ Patience was not of 
that style of womankind; and yet she was a very 
active little person, always busy, never wasting 
one moment, like a little bee gathering honey, and 
storing it up in the shape of useful acts and kind- 
nesses, till life’s winter should come, and its 
summer and summer flowers be passed away, So 
now she rang for Betsy to clear away the tea-things, 
and then she took her work-basket and began 
stitching away again. 

J will read, still, if you like, father,” she said ; 
“but my eyes were aching—the newspaper print is 
confused ; the paper they use too thin.” 

“Too thin for your eyes, but not too thin for 
their own pockets,” replied the docter. “ The 
paper is a serious expense, girl, and if newspaper 
editors give us the double sheet—i.¢., eight pages 
Give 
it to me, and let me see if I cannot select 
something cheerful. When your mother comes 
home I shall be scolded for your dull looks,” 
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and it shone on another besides, which imprinted 
a timid, gentle kiss on that dear old brow. 

There sat those two, father and child, one on 
each side of the fire-place—the tea-table spread 
so comfortably, the old dog dreaming his life 
away, while the urn hissed its soothing accompani- 
ment to his breathing. 

“Now, Patience,” pursued the old man, as he 
looked kindly at the dog, whose jaw was resting on 
his foot. “ Now, Patience, get the paper. This tea is 
good, lass! It is a pity those poor fools who 
quaff the spiric-poison cannot be taught to take 
this in its stead. Are you ready, child? Your 
eyes are younger than mine, by some two score 
of years; read to me now, and I'll return the 
benefit when the advantage is on your side.” 

He smiled at his own good joke, as he thought 
it, and, sipping his tea, leant down to pat the 
great rough head at his feet. 

Patience glanced down the columns of the news- 
paper, and as she did so, her face became a shade 
graver in its expression. ‘It is an epitome of 
life’s passages,’’ she said, as if uttering her thoughts 
unconsciously, ‘ Wealth and poverty standing 
side by side; the Queen and her gay court occu- 
pying one column, a chronicle of misery and want 
filling another near. Then, here are advertise- 
ments of the world’s pastimes, where the theatres 
hold out their luring baits to those who love them, 
and almost next to these, is the sad account of 
that lost vessel, the ill-fated “* Austria,” with her 
precious freight of human life. Does it not 
metaphor the world, father ? Sorrow and joy dwell- 
ing so near each other, separated only by a few 
narrow columns—yet quite distinct—each stand- 
ing alone, in ‘its beginning and its ending—so 
very near and yet totally apart ?” 

“It does, Patience,” he answered, ‘and you 
may pursue the metaphor farther, and call the 
newspaper the world in miniature. Cast your eye 
down each column, girl, and it will traverse the 
various countries of the earth. India, America, 
the colonies all are there; and nearer home, Aus- 
tria, Hanover, France, Spain, Italy, with Turkey, 
and the Russian Bear, are found ; and Africa see, 
here is a paragragh to the swarthy negro race. 
There lies the map spread out before us—that is 
the area of man——the outward theatre of his 
action ; his inver self is pictured on the sheet where 
his deeds are chronicled. But read, child—read, 
and let us hear this daily romance of life.” 

Patience drew thelamp a little nearer, and began. 
‘Here is a verification of my words,”’ she said. 
“The paragraph is entitled, ‘ Her grave was her 


bridal bed;’ I will read it, father.—‘A funeral, | 
with some degree of romance attaclied to it, took | 
The deceased, 23 years of | 


place on Saturday. 
age—(only one year older than I am, said Patience, 
breaking off)—was the adopted daughter of one 
of the oldest lady residents of the town. She was 
to be married, and everything was prepared for the 
nuptials. A week before the day appointed for 


the wedding, she took colde*she died—and the 
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wedding day, instead of being one of joy, was a 
season of dark sorrow. Her wedding dress was 
her shroud; she was buried in it.’ Rather senti-_ 
mental in style, you see, father.” “ Poor thing, 
poor thing,’’ murmured the old man, “all her 
earthly hopes quenched just on their fulfilment— 
poor young creature! And her adopted mother, 
she must have been the greater sufferer, after all, 
Patience—far the greater sufferer ; for the tender 
sapling had grown up under her care, and there 
must have been much lovingkindness in the heart 
of her who could take a friendless child, and rear it 
as her own—poor, dear lady.” 

“And the promised husband, father,’’ added, 
Patience ; ‘‘ how lonely he must have been. Per- 
haps his house was ready, the ‘house’ that she 
was to make ‘liome’ to him.” 

Her father looked at her with a peculiar smile. 

“ What are you thinking of, father ?”’ she asked, 
half blushing ; for she guessed his thought. 

“Only that my quiet little dove is a true 
woman, after all, and betrays, in her own simple 
way, the working of the female heart; yet, 1 did 
the same, child—I thought of the parent—you of 


the ‘home ’"—woman’s world, the ‘home.’ It is 
only natural, after all.” 
One word here of Patience Maberley. Her 


father had been, until the last few years, a clergy- 
man of the English chureh. Asthma compelled 
him to relinquish his vocation. A younger man 
occupied his place, and he retired, with his wife 
and child, to a quiet country residence. It was 
a pretty place that house, old-fashioned in its 
build, quaint, too, just the sort of place Patience 
should have lived in; it looked like her, sober and 
staid. There was a lawn before the house, and 
tall trees surrounding it ; and there was a lake be- 
fore the house, also, with a boat on it. That was not 
of much use to Patience, however. The rooms of 
this tenemeat were low, and somewhat dark ; but 
Patience and her father cid not care for that; 
it gave them an excuse for closing those rooms 
the earlier in the evening—having the lamp tlie 
earlier, and thus shutting themselves in. 

Patience was the child of her father’s after life- 
time. He had not married in his youth, and 
when he did, it seemed difficult to assign a 
reason, for Mrs. Maberley was as different a being 
to himself as could well be imagined. It is an 
ungallant assertion to make, but a truthful one. 
Miss Martha Tabbington had been an old maid 
before her conversion into Mrs. Maberley—an old 
maid, too, of very decided data. The auburn locks 
of her youth began to show unequivocal symptoms 
of turning grey, and there were strange hollows in 
her cheeks, and wrinkles in her forehead. She 
said, in explanation of these signs, that all her 
family had become “ prematurely old.” That was 
a questionable fact, but the doctor did not care. 
If that were questionable another was quite certain, 
i.e., Miss Martha was on the verge of ruin, for 
the bank in which her little stock of wealth lay 
failed, and all she had ip the world was lost in 
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that failure. It seemed a hard lot for a woman of 
36, this sudden beggary. The doctor felt that—and 
married her; and in that way it was not a matter 
of any great difficulty to assign a good reason for 
the marriage. 

He made her an excellent husband. Never did 
he thwart her in any wish, or give her a word of 
unkindness ; and he reaped the reward for all his 
goodness in the gift she had borne to him, their 
only child, his daughter Patience. 

Such were her antecedents then—now we may 
re-commence her perusal of the newspaper. 

“Here is another case, dear father. There 
must have been a sad romance in that lost life. I 
will read it.’ 

** Do, child,” answered the doctor. 

“At about three o'clock on the morning of the 
I cannot see the date,” she said, as she 
stopped in her reading. “ I cannot see the date, 
Tam becoming blinder every day; but the date 
does not matter. At three o'clock in the morning, 
a woman decently attired was observed hastening 
towards Blackfriars Bridge. She hesitated, as she 
approached the steps, then advancing and ruhning 
quickly down them and across the logs, she pres 
cipitated herself in the water. She was dead 
before assistance could be procured.” 

“' Dead in the very midst of sin !—casting hope 
wilfully away !—dariug, with impious hand, to 
quench time in eternity. It. is fearful, girl, 
fearful !” 

The old man’s head drooped, as he thought of 
this great human sin.” 

“Perhaps it was her solitude, father,” urged 
Patience, in her gentle kindness, loving to cast the 
veil of charity over all. “Perhaps that poor 
creature’s heart was broken by the coldness of the 
world, and her distraught mind drove her to that 
sad deed.” 

“ Heaven grant it might be so, Patience, added 
the doctor. Then hope for her would not have 
died, when her soul took its way trom earth. In 
olden times, those of weak minds were said to be 
Heaven’s favourites, and among some wild Indian 
tribes the same thought prevails, and the “ Great 
Spirit” is held to love the poor helpless idiot. It 
is a beautiful idea, Patience, that Heaven resumes 
the guardianship when reason, the warder, plays 
traitor and deserts her post. Perhaps Mercy 
directed that fatal plunge, and Heaven thus called 
the crazy wanderer home; but it was a fearful 
thing, girl ?” 

* Mark how ruthlessly some cast life off,”’ said 
Patience, “while others cling tenaciously to it.’’ 
See these two women: the one holding the gift as 





a heavy burden ; the other wearing it as a holiday |. 


garb, till it was torn from her. Granting reason 


unto both, we might analyse the mind of each at 
the last moment, and draw strange pictures from 
the contrast.” 

“ Strange, indeed, child,”’ replied the doctor, as 
he looked intently at the red embers in the fire- 
place. 
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“ The young bride,” pursued Patience, “ cling- 
ing to life, listening with a throbbing heart to the 
words of the physician, looking with a feverish 
anxiety to the day fixed on for the ceremony ; 
hoping to be well, believing in that hope, not 
daring to think seriously of the passing cause of 
ailment. Then, the gradual darkening of the pic- 
ture—the anxiety of the weeping friends—+the 
loving care, the tenderness which hung around that 
bed of death—the closing of the well loved eyes, 
as the great enemy of man fixed his seal on them. 
Then, the hush of that still room, the darkened 
window, and the silent step of those who moved 
about ; the sob of agony and sorrow, breaking the 
silence of the place—that is one picture, father.”’ 

“ And the other girl?” 

** Ts one of terror. I see that lonely woman in her 
solitary home. Her heart is opened to my mental 
vision, I read its gloomy page. There is despair 
written there, and disbelief, and utter recklessness. 
I see her as she leaves her home and threads the 
streets. I hear her muttered words. She is alone 
on the banks of the devouring river, none to whis- 
per kindness to her, none to take her by the hand 
and bid her live, and seek peace for that restless 
soul from Him who gives peace. And as she looks 
at the rolling tide, and thinks and knows ¢Ahaf to be 
her deathbed, not one heart in this great world 
feels the wish or purpose to keep her from it. 
Father, we do not think enough of the narrow 
paths of life which lead to crime; perhaps I had 
been no better than that last woman, had cireum- 
stances placed me in her stead.” 

Patience had closed her eyes, as if the sight of 
external objects destroyed the picture of her mind ; 
but she did not keep her eyes closed long, She 
was an active little creature in her own way—not a 
busiling little body, like a parched pea, skipping 
about, here, and there, and everywhere ; for that is 
the general style of your active people, making 
every one uncomfortable, and, under the plea of 
tidiness, hiding every single thing whieh can trans- 
form itself into a ‘“‘litter.’’ Patience was not of 
that style of womankind; and yet she was a very 
active little person, always busy, never wasting 
one moment, like a little bee gathering honey, and 


storing it up in the shape of useful acts and kind. 


nesses, till life’s winter should come, and its 
summer and summer flowers be passed away, So 
now she rang for Betsy to clear away the tea-things, 
and then she took her work-basket and began 
stitching away again. 

“J will read, still, if you like, father,"’ she said ; 
“but my eyes were aching—the newspaper print is 
confused ; the paper they use too thin.” 

“Too thin far your eyes, but not too thin for 
their own pockets,” replied rig Erg “* The 

r is a serious expense, girl, and if newspaper 
is give us the double sheet—i.¢., eight pages 
for one penny—we must expect thin paper. Give 
it to me, and let me see if I cannot select 
something cheerful. When your mother comes 
home I shall be scolded for your dull looks,” 
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Patience smiled, aud the smile was of such 
sunny brightness that it reflected his words. 

“ Here is one, child,” said the doctor, as he put 
on his spectacles, preparatory to reading—here is 
one.” 

«« Elopement of a lady of fortune with a groom !’ 
A strange fancy that.” 

“ Yes,” answered Patience, as she sewed away. 

“T’ll read it,” said the doctor, ‘ or— it is a long 

ph—I can give you asynopsis more quickly. 
It seems that the young lady some time since fell 
in love with a gentleman who was her equal in 
worldly position; the match did not meet with 
the approbation of her parents, who wanted her to 
marry a widower. ‘This latter proposal did not 
please the young lady, who was determined to 
have a voice in the matter. Not having any one 
else to fix her affections on—we may, I think, 
assume that, Patience—she made up her mind to 
fall in love with her cavaliere servente of the 
stables.” 

“Does it say whether the lady was the wooer, 
father ?”” asked Patience, with a peculiar smile. 
“ One would fancy that it must have been so, as 
the love-making was not included in the duties of 
the servant’s province.” 

“That fact is not mentioned,”’ replied the doc- 
tor; ‘‘but whoever was the wooer, the pair seem 
to have been of one mind at last. They rode off 

ther one fine morning to an hotel, when 
the lady left her horse, and where the amatory 
keeper of quadrupeds assumed the first position in 
the proceeding, and procured a post chaise.” 

“Perhaps he rode postboy, father,” suggested 
Patience, “and ran awny with his bride in that 
manner.” 

“Tt would have been consistent with his calling 
but not his character,” said the doctor; *‘ how 
could he have talked to his bride, child, if he was 
bumping away on the horse’s back? However, 
let me go on and tell you the ending of this dis- 
agreeable affair. ‘The lady and her friend took 
their departure southward ; the friends missed her, 
and suspected where she had gone. Pursuit was 
commenced, but to no purpose—to use the news- 
paper phrase, ‘the birds had flown, and nothing 
¢ould be heard of them.’ ” 

« And a good thing, too, father,”’ said the litile 
demure Patience; “a woman like that could 
never be a credit to those who owned her.” 

« But she had £10,000,” added the doctor. 

‘‘And that is, of course, the property of the 
groom,” said Patience. “I hope he will make a 
good use of it. But, father, I don’t think your 
case so interesting as mine; I don’t care for 
young ladies who run away with stable keepers.” 

“Neither do I, Patience,” added the doctor; 
“but I care for the great fact which is demon- 
strated, even in this vulgar tale, and that is, that 
you cannot bend the shoots of nature roughly out 
of their natural course, without doing harm, and 
producing deformity. If the parents of that young 
lady had not sought to force her into an unwel- 


come union with a mau she disliked, she would 
not have run away with the groom. There, Miss 
Patience, is a cup of philosophy, drawn from the 
muddy puddle of a young lady’s escapade with 


_ her servant,’”’ 








“Then you would leave the plant to grow in 
its own untrained way ?’’ asked Patience. 

“No,” replied her father; “no, decidedly, to 
that proposition. I would not force the shoot 
from all natural course, but I might train it in its 


growth, and thus, aiding nature instead of out- 


raging her, prevent it taking a wrong direction. 
But here is your mother; go and and meet her, 
child.” 

Patience laid down her work, and left the 
room to meet her mother, whose footsteps were 
on the stairs. 

“Such a pleasant.day, Patience,” remarked the 
female Maberley, in an excited tone; “such a 
delightful day! The Smiths, and the Higginsons, 
and the Thomsons—all came to dinner; and my 
black satin was quite right, not too much or too 
little, just right. What’s the matter, child?” 
she added, as the light fell on the face of Patience. 
“You look as pale as a sheet; it’s always the 
same when I’m out ; you get reading, and thinking, 
and moralising, and philosophising, as your father 
calls it, until you have no more life in you than a 
tallow candle! What have you been dolng all the 
evening ?” 

“ Reading and sewing,” answered Patience. 

“ Reading and sewing,” echoed her mother, in 
a tone of contempt; “reading and sewing, in- 
deed! good for your poor eyes, certainly. And 
what have you been reading ?” continued the elder 
lady, as she entered the room where the doctor 
was sitting. 

“The newspaper,” said Patience, taking her 
former seat by the table. 

“The newspaper?’ repeated her mother; 
“that’s why you look pale. You’ve been poring 
over some nasty murder; that’s just your style, 
Patience, and your father’s, too, Come, own it, 
havn’t you been reading a murder, and drawing 
moral deductions from it ?” 

“In one sense I may answer, No; in another, 
Yes,” replied Patience; “what do you call a 
murder, mother ?” 

“ Now hear her,” said Mrs, Maberley; “ hear 
her—she wauts to know what a murder is.” 

“ What you call a murder,” suggested Patience. 

‘What I call a murder,” replied her mother ; 
“‘why I call a murder a murder to be sure, and 
nothing else.” 

“ Not ‘a very lucid explanation,|’ remarked the 
doctor; “ try again.” 

_“ Not lucid ?” was her reply ; “ not lucid ? how 
can I be more lucid, sir ?” 

“ By throwing a little more light on the sub- 
ject, and stating plainly what, in your opinion, 


constitutes a murder.” 
Mrs. Maberley was engaged in taking off and 


depositing sundry articles of attire. 





enamine 
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“Inside out, Patience,’’ she remarked. The 
remark certainly did not apply to the subject of 
recent discussion, but it did apply to a crimson 


China crape shawl, which she removed from her | 


shoulders. ‘‘ Inside out, Patience,” she continued, 
“always fold a shawl inside out; and here’s my 
cap—not crushed, I declare, though that cub of 
a stable boy shoved me into the carriage like a 
sack of wool. I think he had been drinking, for 
I heard him say something about ‘trundling an 
old woman home, and getting nothing for the job.’ 
It was an unbecoming speech to make of his 
mistress. Of course he spoke of his mistress ; 
yet she’s only thirty-five, or thereabouts. There, 
Patience, now I’m all right,” said her mother, as 
she took the opposite chair to her husband by the 
fire. 

“‘ And now tell us what a murder is,” resumed 
the doctor, returning to the old point of attack. 

° Why, how you do go on with the horrors, 
doctor,” replied his wife. ‘I declare you'd give 
one the shivers in no time ; do talk of something 
more jovial, if you can,’ 

“Describe a murder, then, and I will.” 

“ Well, then,’’ she began, fairly obliged in self- 
defence to concede; “a murder—bvt bless me, 
doctor, it’s on the stroke of twelve; don’t talk of 
such things now—it’s positively horrid.” 

‘Tell us what a murder is,” he replied. 

“ Well, I never saw such a man,”’ she answered, 
as she looked nervously round the room. ‘“ Why 
a murder is when a man kills a man, or a man 
kills a woman, or a woman kills one of her own 
sex, or one of the other ; that’s a murder, to be 
sure.” 

“ And is that the only way in which you under- 
stand the term murder ?” asked Patience. 

** Yes,” was the short reply. 

“Then the destruction of life under other cir- 
cumstances is not murder ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I have not read a murder to-night.” said 
Patience, with her quiet smile ; and now, mother, 
we will talk of anything else. Here is something 
you may like to hear of,” she continued, as she 
leant down to look at the paper again. 

“‘ What is it?” asked Mrs. Maberley. 

“A hanging,” was her reply, as she cast a 
peculiar smile at her father. 

“ A hanging, Patience,” exclaimed her mother ; 
‘well, you are a cheerful companion for a dark 
night ; you’d make the mutes of a funeral look 
merry, you would. As if hanging wasn’t next 
door to murder, and a very thin wall between.” 

“A hanging,” continued Patience, still bending 
down; “a hanging, which was fixed for to-day, 
but now cannot take place till to-morrow, it 
seems.”’ 

“What a shame to keep the poor wretch in 
suspense,’ said Mrs. Maberley, forgetting her 
terror in the interest of the subject. 

“ New chains had been and ev 


rerything 
done to bring the operations to a successful issue,” 









continued Patience, still reading from the news- 
paper. 

Chains !’’ echoed her mother ; “ are they going 
to hang him in chains, child? I thought all that 
was over, and that they used a rope now ?” 

“The preparations are of a very complicated 
nature,” said Patience, still reading from the paper ; 
“and it is determined not to run any risk of 
failure by precipitancy.” 

“The preparations complicated, and failure by 
precipitancy! Why, Patience, what can the man 
have done, for the ‘hanging’ to be a matter of 
such mighty preparation? - The Mannings were 
hung without any such fuss ; what need they make 
such a bother for now ?” 

“His ultimate fate is to send forth a tone of 
warning to the country,” pursued Patience,” put- 
ting in her own remark as she relinquished the 
paper and resumed her work. 

“Tone of warning! Do talk sense, and not 
poetry, Patience,” said the now irate lady. “I 
hate people to speak in riddles, and call it poetry, 
forsooth !—say that others will take warning from 
him.” 

“ Very well, mother,” replied Patience ; ‘I will 
adopt your words, and say, ‘many will take warn- 
ing from him;’ and, I may add, his voice will 
resound in many an ear—and—”’ 

Her mother could stand it no longer. 

“ Voice sound in many an ear!” she exclaimed 
in wrath ; “ why, you're a positive idiot, girl; how 
can a dead man speak ?”” 

“I did not say he was to be a dead man, mother,” 
answered Patience. 

“ Not a dead man !”” was the rejoinder; “ and 
how can a man be hung in chains, under such very 
strict preparations for ‘success,’ as they call it, 
without being a dead man.” 

“TI did not say a man was to be hung, mother,” 
she replied. 

“ Not a man” asked Mrs. Maberly, with a look 
which seemed to bespeak the belief in her daugh- 
ter’s lunacy. ‘“ Not a man?—then, if not a man, 
it must be a woman ?” 

“No, mother,” said the provoking Patience. 

“Not a woman ?—then it must be a child— 
yet, they don’t hang children.” 

“Nor a child either,” answered Patience. 

“Then, who in the name of fortune, is he ?” 
asked Mrs. Maberly. “If neither a man, woman, 
nor a child, what is he ?” 

Patience waited a moment. She could not de- 

stroy her mother’s look of inquiry, so she waited a 
moment, and then answered, in her own quiet way. 

“ He is—a bell—and who may be known by the the 
well-known patronymic of ‘ Big Ben of Westmin- 
ster.’”” 

“Ugh!” said Mrs. Maberley; “ why couldn’t 
you say that at once, and not mislead one ?”’ 

“You mislead yourself, dear mother,” replied 
Patience. You built the structure on the false 
foundation ; I only added a little mortar now and 
then to assist in its erection,’’ 
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“ A great, lumbering thing,” rejoined the lady, 
as if she must vent her wrath at something, and 
now hurled it at the bell. “A great, lumbering 
thing; there was a flaw in the casting of the first, 
I think,” she added. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor; “reversing ihe 
general order of things, that saved the monster 


from hanging for a time; but the same fault has | 
brought many a man to the gallows—a flaw in the | 


casting, mother (he often called her mother). A 
flaw in the casting has ruined, before now, a nobler 
work than the great bell of Westminster. But it 
is downright cruelty keeping Patience up any 
longer. Go to bed, girl, and we, mother, will re- 
pair to ours.”’ 

“A nice person you are, doctor,” began Mrs. 
Maberley, as soon as they were in a position to 
commence a curtain lecture. “A nice person you 
are, dector, to bring up a young woman! Why, if 
Patience was always with you, she would be the 
verriest little ‘mope’ in Christendom. Pretty 
subjects of conversation for her, indeed—murders, 
and suicides, and philosophy. It is unhealthy, 
doctor. Philosophy sets girls thinking too much, 
and makes them pale.” 

“ Patience is not a girl,” remarked the doctor, 
quietly. 

“Well, a woman, then; how you do carp at 
words ; Patience has learned that trick of you.” 
(The bell had suggested that remark.) 

The doctor shook his head in dissent. 

“Then, why should you tell her all the horrid 
things you do, and make her read the newspapers ? 
There’s plenty of reading in the world with- 
out newspapers. Mrs. Willoughby won’t have one 
in her house. She says they are not proper for 
girls to read. Her girls don’t look at a paper— 
they never sec one—and, mark the consequence, 
doctor.” 

“T remember perfectly,” he replied, “ speaking 
to her eldest daughter about some passing event 
of note—something that every one was talking of 
—she knew nothing about it, because she never 
saw the daily papers. I felt rather curious as to 
the state of Miss Willoughby’s mind. I wished 
to ascertain what she had learnt of the world and 
its ways.” 

“ Nothing, I should hope,” said Mrs. Maberly. 

“Your hopes are verified,” replied her husband, 
“but you make a great mistake in hoping them. 
She knew literally nothing of life, or of its great 
scenes, sins, or purposes. I asceriained the exact 
amouat of knowledge she did possess, and found it 
to extend to a smattering of many things, and a 
pretty correct notion of the way in which a young 
lady should behave in a ballroom. Is that know- 
ledge, and the attainment of it the proper object 
for woman’s labour, motber ?” 

Mrs. Maberly would never yield a point. Like 
an old veteran, she held by her position till the 
last, giving up inch by inch, as the enemy pressed 
sorely on her. 

“It is better than filling her mind with all the 


indecencies—yes, doctor, I repeat the word—the 
indecencies of the paper.” 
_ “No,” replied the doctor; “ you are wrong ; 
but it not necessary to select that class of litera- 
_ ture from the journals of the day.” 

“ Why, you did it,” replied his wife. “That 
woman who ran down the steps of Westminster 
Bridge, and tumbled into the water, was, no doubt, 
some dirty trollop of the streets.” 

“« Martha,” said the doctor, sternly, “ in a book 
of Wisdom, which you profess to read, are written 
these words :— ‘Now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity, and the greatest of these is charity.’ 
Remember that, and be more guarded in your 
judgment. We have no evidence to prove that 
poor creature to have been one of the unfortunate 
class you name; but even if she were, wife, would 
there be any great harm in holding her up to 
Patience as a warning, and—nay, do not frown— 
an object of compassion.” 

“ An object of compassion !’’ exclaimed the lady. 
“‘ Doctor, you have gone right mad. An object of 
compassion! Why, you should teach Patience to 
despise such people. An object of compassion, 
forsooth! I suppose next, sir, the ‘compassion’ 
will lead you to taking the creatures by the hand, 
and bidding your girl do the same.” 

“If she could do them good, and reclaim one 
erring sister from the paths of vice, I would bid 
her do that, and more; and my pure, rigbt-minded 
Patience would be none the worse for the work, 
bat better, it may be—far better. I will tell you 
a little story from real life, Martha—none of your 
fictions—but a plain matter of fact. You know 
that at one end of the railway which runs through 
this place stands a large and thriving city. In that 
city there is a well-known locality named 
but its name matters not. Icannot tell you what 
state it is in now, but formerly it was the habita- 
tion of the most abandoned women in the city. 
The clergy visited it, but came away heart-sick 
with the hardened vice they witnessed. Now, at 
that time (I speak of twenty years ago, or more), 
there lived in Bristol a Christian lady, of bold and 
undaunted courage in the cause of right. She had 
heard of all this vice, and she determined to see 
what she could do towards working acure. That 
was a brave thought, but it needed a brave heart to 
execute it. Perhaps there was as much courage 
required for that attempt as for the noble enterprise 
of her who tended our Crimean soldiery. How- 
ever, the brave heart was up to its work. That 
excellent woman set ont one fine morning on her 
deed*of charity; she threaded the streets of the 
dreadful locality, and spoke to its inmates. Insult 
was heaped on her at first, as the return for her 
generosity and self-denial; that was the reward, 
but she was not to be deterred from her 
work. She went on still; each day might she be 
seen traversing that district. A change came over 
its inhabitants. They ceased to offer insult; they 
let her now pass in silence—that was something 
gained. Months flew by; the lady was at her 
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post still, uuwearied in her duty, aud unflagging in 
her interest. Another change came over the con- 
duct of those wretched women, and a few words 
of greeting, and now a kindly smile, oftentimes 
welcomed her as she went among them. Years 
passed. She was their friend—the friend of some, 
at least. Many looked daily for her coming, and 
learned from her to live an honest life. Was that 
woman degraded, mother, by her labour? Would 
she have been the nobler creature had she despised 
those fallen creatures, and stood aloof from them 
lest their touch should contaminate the hem of her 
spotless garment ?” 

There was something very like a tear glistening 
in the eye of his wife, as the doctor waited for her 
answer, ‘I don’t know how it is, doctor,” she re- 
marked at last, “but somehow you always bring 
me to your way of thinking. Of course that 
woman was an excellent creature ; I’m sure I wish 
I was like her.” 

“ach in his own vocation, Martha,” replied 
the doctor, “‘you have your duties here ; each in 
his—or her, in this case—own vocation.” 

“ But,’’ said Mrs. Maberley, as some of her old 
fears returned to her, “but, doctor, you would not 
have Patience go and do like that >—it would nat be 
safe doctor, not at all safe.” 
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“ There I agree with you,” he replied. “ Patience 
is too young for work of that sort. The lady I 
spoke of was a married woman of mature years and 
experience. Yet, although Patience cannot enter 
on such a labour, she can take the first step to it, 
by learning that such evils exist, and by imbibing a 
spirit of kind compassion, not ¢oleration Martha, 
for those who fall into error. So, even from those 
parts of the daily papers which Mrs. Willoughby 
would, I suppose blush to read, a woman of right 
mind may draw valuable lessons of life. Let-a 
girl read the world as it really is, Martha, not as it 
is painted in works of fiction. Truth is always 
valuable, and a truthful picture of the world is 
found in the daily papers.” 

“ Not always, doctor,’’ replied his wife, true to 
herself in standing to her defences. “ Not always ; 
I have heard you say that the reports are cooked 
and hashed and made to suit either public or private 
interests.” 

The doctor smiled. “ It may be so sometimes,” 
he answered; ‘‘ but, as a rule, in the newspapers 
you get as truthful a picture of the world as you 
can find anywhere. I am very tired Martha; 


good night.” 
( To be continued, ) 
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THe London river swarms with vessels of all shapes 
and sizes, as the London streets swarm with 
vehicles. London, however, has one river, but 
many streets. The breadth of the Thames is an 
advantage therefore, but one that cannot be easily 
increased ; and, in some parts, more breadth would 
be useful. Frequently the small fry have difficulty 
in escaping from the larger ; and if a London driver 
deserves credit for bringing his wheels to the edge 
of a collision without making one, a Thames pilot 
is, at least, equally commendable for working his 
way in, out, and through the maze of ships and 
steamers that swarm like bees at the door of a 
crowded hive. Many of these vessels take gro- 
tesque shapes; but none of them are more amusing, 
yet, perhaps, more dangerous to navigate, than the 
agricultural boats, which come up the river carry- 
ing a great breadth of sail above what seems to be 
a farm yard. The ricks of the yard stand far 
above the deck, and are closely piled together. They 
seem, indeed, to be hay or straw stacks on a 
wooden frame, with huge poles above and sails 
around them. ‘Their management is a mystery ; 
yet they are navigated generally without accident, 
collision, or damage. The horses of London depend 
upon them in no small degree for their daily food, 
and they are the only floating things that carry the 
greater part of their cargo outside; unless the 
rafts of timber, which float away with themselves. 





The Thames abounds with ships and steamers ; 
but the latter are shabby and small specimens. 
With the exception of the Scotch steamers from 
the Eastern ports, few or no large steamers go to 
the Thames. The American steamers seek the 
Western ports ; and the Oriental and West Indians 
are at home in Southampton. The channel 
steamers stop at Dover or Folkestone ; and with all 
the advantages of a noble and wide river, steaming 
has never been well represented in the local trade. 
of London. The Thames steamers, in appointments 
and rapidity, are far behind those of the Clyde ; 
although both rivers have to contend with similar 
railway rivalry. 

The building of steam ships has been prosecuted 
for many years on the Thames; but coals and iron 
are dearer than on the Clyde, while probably build- 
ing ground costs more, wages may be higher, 
and the results have never equalled those of the 
western river, either in the engineering or ship- 
building departments. It is difficult to assign 
reasons for the superiority of some localities in 
certain trades. They seem to flourish and take 
root in particular quarters, without any apparent 
cause. Needles, we believe, cannot be produced in 
any quarter so well as in Redditch ; Coventry 


has long claimed superiority in ribbons and 
watches. The reasons which confer in cutlery a 
‘sort of monopoly on Sheffield, may have given the 
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Clyde its advantages in steam-engine-making. It 
was the native river of steaming. There the art 
began, and it has always kept the first place. 

Mr. Scott Russell, a Clyde engineeer, of an 

ious turn of mind—established some years 
ago a building-yard upon the Thames. He is, 
perhaps, a little too magnificent in some of his 
ideas; and he seems to have long entertained the 
project of a large ship. He was supported in 
this scheme by Mr. Brunel, also an engineer of 
bold character, and in his achievements daring— 
out of the beaten track, the common way of the 
world. We do not know whether the consolida- 
tion of these ideas on the Great Eastern occurred 
originally to Mr. Brunel, or to the builder, Mr. 
Scott Russell. They may have both been engaged 
in pondering a Noah’s ark, to be navigated by 
James Watts’ patented power, at, or nearly at, the 
same time. Mr. Russell believed that the bulk 
of the vessel, with corresponding power, would 
ensure more than the average speed. He calcu- 
lated on twenty-four miles an hour at one time, 
if we correctly remember. That was a good reason 
for building. He estimated, on better data, that 
the ship, from its magnitude, would take a large 
cargo, along with coals sufficient for any voyage. 

Noble thoughts often perish from the want of 
means for their reduction to practice! After the 
Great Eastern existed in the mind, and on the 
paper, of the gentlemen by whom the plan was 
devised, they needed shareholders. These were 
to be the heroes of the scene. They were found 
after the advertising common in such cases. A 
capital was fixed, a company was formed, money 
was paid, more was subscribed, and the keel of 
the Great Eastern was laid. From the commence- 
ment this ship was an interesting object. As the 
shape and size became more defined, the interest 
increased. The magnitude of the ocean-palace 
was celebrated in the press, and discussed at 
meetings of the scientific. The proprietary paid 
calls with commendable regularity. The money 
“sunk’’ as the great framework of iron rose, but 
the nation began to feel pride in the progress of 
the Great Eastern. 

The Eastern Steam Navigation Company had a 
nominal capital of sixty thousand twenty-pound 
shares, which should have produced £1,200,000, 
with power to stretch fhe share list out to one 
hundred thousand, which would have yielded a 
capital of two millions. The Company never 
meant to spend all this money on one ship. One 
was to be built, and then another, and, perhaps, a 
third, antil a fleet floated in the Australian and 
East Indian trades; for the company was formed 
to prosecute them. 

The gigantic vessel was an idea of the Great 
Exhibition times. It was to be a herald of peace. 
As the Crystal Palace progressed at Sydenham, 
the floating palace began to be built at Blackwall. 


It was on May Day of 1854 that a commence- 
ment of the operations was made. 
auspicious, and it was selected. 


May Day is 





The interest in the great steamer and the spirits 
of the proprietary were maintained by annual 
reports of progress, read usually to the members 
of the British Association. The labour in the 
yard was pushed on assiduously, yet it was neces- 
sarily tedious work. Three years had passed, 
and at last the shareholders became impatient and 
weary. The ship had exhausted the builder, and 
for some time the operations had been conducted 
by the company’s directors. Nearly three and a 
half years after its commencement the vessel was 
declared ready for the river, by Mr. Brunel, the 
engineer. Then came the tug of war. The ques- 
tion arose by what power would the ship be in- 
duced to take the water. The Great Eastern had 
been built with one side to the river. The launch 
could not, therefore, be conducted in the common 
manner. For that exigency plans had been pre- 
pared. They were new. It was all a novelty 
altogether. Thus interest was imparted to each 
step. An experiment was involved in each move- 
ment, The launch became an experiment of 
intense and national interest. But what was 
there to launch ? 

A steamer 680 feet long, 83 feet broad, and 60 
feet deep, built entirely of iron, with a double 
frame, forming thus a ship within a ship. The 
intervening space between the outer and the 
inner case is the best ballast-room imaginable ; 
for if it be useful for no other purpose, it allows a 
safe shipment of water at any time; and would 
carry nearly three thousand tons of that element, 
with the advantage of discharging a thousand or 
fifteen hundred tons when the process becomes 
agreeable or necessary. This steamer measures 
more than a furlong in length, and has a greater 
capacity than the larger estimates of Noah’s ark 
that have been formed in modern times. Long 
rows of figures have been published, as if to over- 
whelm men’s minds with naval statistics. The 
plates of iron used in the construction of the 
Great Eastern were thirty thousand in number ; and 
the rivets were three millions. The iron of the 
ship weighed ten thousand tons; and the weight 
which Mr. Brunel had to push into the river after 
the side, was nearly twelve thousand tons. The 
edifice of iron stood upon launching ways, which 
extended beneath the Thames to a point where the 
vessel would take the water. The launchers had 
only to push, and the ship was expected to respond. 
Twelve thousand tons are not however easily pushed, 
especially if they do not stand on a sharp incline. 

Twelve months have nearly passed since the 
commencement of the launching process. Mr. 
Brunel was ready on the morning of the 3rd of 
November, 1857, and Miss Hope was also ready. 
That lady gave the ship a name; but the vessel 
did not take to it kindly, became surly, stood still, 
and vindicated the vis inertia. Mr. Brunel had 
not employed power enough to push on the one 
side or pull on the other. Six feet were gained 
on the first effort ; but Leviathan, as the ship had 
been now named, refused to move an inch further 
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More hydraulic power was ob- 


upon any terms. 
tained—more strength on the south side—more 
pulling strength was lodged in the bed of the river ; 
but these operations required two or three weeks, 
and the next effort gained only a few inches. 
Day by day the ship was moved little by little, now 


the stem and then the stern. Rumours of all bad 
qualities floated here and there, now and then, 
against its elasticity. At one time, Leviathan 
was blamed for falling down and crushing multi- 
tudes, like Dagon. At another, Leviathan had 
only sunk in the mud and was fixed immoveably. 
All these statements were suspicions, happily never 
verified. If the calculations of the moving power 
required were under the mark, those of the per- 
manent, or supporting strength wanted, were 
sufficient. ‘The ways were firm. Leviathan stood 
on ways beneath the stem and stern ; but the mid- 
ship was free and unsupported. Old sailors 
hinted that Leviathan’s back would be broken; 
but the ribs were literally of iron, and the spine 
was stronger than they supposed—being of iron, 
a plate one inch thick and two feet wide. Levia- 
than stood firm, therefore, and one day, towards 
the end of January—indeed the very last day of 
January in the preseut year—after the Thames had 
been aiding a little, and a little more, at each push, 
the river became offended with this Leviathan and 
its stubborn ways, asserted the supiemacy of 
water over even twelve thousand tons of iron in 
its most organized state, and carricd Leviathan off 
bodily. The launch was said to have cost nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds; but there must 
lave been a salvage of planks and timber, cradles 
and ways, equal to a little fortune. 

Never in nautical history had there been a 
launch equal to the floating away of Leviathan. 
Persons of all classes and countries waited on the 
birth of the monster, and they were allowed to 
wait. Tie Court paid repeated visits, but Levia- 
than was democratic, and would ncither be coaxed 
nor pushed into compliance with the wishes of 
Royalty. Firm, stiff, and upright, even in the 
presence of Her Majesty, stood the sullen and 
surly ship; and German Dukes and Duchesses— 
perfectly royal, and Prussian Priuces and Princesses, 
with all the fire of the Brandenburghers burning in 
them, had no influence whatever over the modern 
ark. At last, on the very last day of January, the 
operation was completed. Some persons held that 
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His Majesty, one of our late Kings, had a war 
ship, a gallant frigate, or a seventy-four, or a 
similar armament, that sailed under the name 
Leviathan. Her Majesty, our present Sovereign, 
cannot, it seems, have a successor to that ship 
without offending the principles in nomenclature of 
excellent subjects; and it is said to have been by 
her royal suggestion and will that the Leviathan 
was extinguished, and the Greast Eastern was made 
once more the name of our giant steamer. 

The shares subscribed amounted to £1,200,000 ; 
but payment is more difficult than subscription, 
and the shareholders expected more than one ship 
or steamer for their money; accordingly, many of 
them ceased to pay. The expenditure on the Great 
Eastern is said to be already £600,000. The launch 
alone cost nearly the price of the Asia, floating in 
the Clyde; but the Asia was our prince of steamers 
until the Persia was built; and the Persia cleared 
out of Clyde, and passed the Cumbraes, for very 
little more than one-fourth of the money already 
expended on the giant of the Thames; and one- 
half of the present expenditure is still required to 
complete that vessel. 

The appearance of the Great Eastern cannot be 
described poetically as that of a thing of life and 
light. It is brown in colour, dingy and chill, with 
the smallest quantily of life on it consistent with 
existence. It resembles the brown and drumly 
Thames on which it rests, like a prisoner weary of 
life. It is a prisoner chained with six or seven 
great iron chains, attached to as many greater 
anchors sunk in London filth and mud, The power- 
ful steamer stands there fastened up by atoms 
against all the strength of wind and tide. Poli. 
tical cconomists describe the power of littles, 
and search the world in cuthusiasm for illustra- 
tions to their doctrine; here they may have them. 
This great hulk, for it is nothing more than a 
hulk, with its twelve thousand tons of solid weight, 
floating on the drops that make the water, gripped 
and held fast by the atoms of microscopic size that 
make the mud. 

Greenwich Hospital scems searcely so high on 
land as our great ship on the water. The floating 
Hospital is a very trifling affair indeed beside this 
floating town, as some planners have proposed, and 
as it might well have become during this dark nine 


months of its infancy, when its original projectors 


the new name had brought calamity and expenses. . 


They disliked Leviathan, because it was Scriptural. 
The same people must have been moved sadly by 
the names of the three pretty pioneers of trade be- 
tween Africa and Britain—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; and yet these were very beautiful names. 
Some of these good individuals being rather scant 
of reading, had mistaken Leviathan for Behemoth, 
and Behemoth for Beelzebab; although the King 
of the sea, described in magnificent language in the 
4lst chapter of Job, had no relationship with the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Leviathan also was not a new name for a ship. 





have left their magnificent work almost deserted, 
and altogether unequipped in the highway of ships. 


_A magnificent fabric this is, even in the crisis of 


its calamity. Stately amid its misfortunes, it re- 
proaches the land of its construction for bringing 
it far enough to testify against our folly, until it 
be made a witness of our enterprise and wisdom. 
Passengers feel shame for being in its presence 
upon one of those small tenders that bring out and 
take in its visitors—and they have not been a small 
number during the sumer months, although the 
Thames has not been in an inviting condition for 
excursionists on pleasure or science. ‘The fame of 
the ship has, even in this, the season of the poisoned 
28 
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waters, brought four hundred daily visitors; yet 
even on the best days its saloons are lonely and 
still. 

The upper deck—when up all the long ranges 
of steps from the level of the decks on the river 
steamers the climber reaches that elevation—pre- 
sents the longest way upon the waters that man 
can tread without a miracle. There is nothing like 
it now upon the earth ; for the great ship whieh 
rested upon Ararat has long ago mouldered into 
rottenness. The walk is something like a pyramid 
reversed—that is, the visitor seems to sojourn on 
the base of a pyramid turned uppermost, and planed 
straight and smooth for his convenience. Fortu- 
nately the end is not a peak, but a ridge two feet 
wide, as already stated. The whole affair resembles 
the upper section of Arthur’s seat, cut off, and 
tumbled over into the Frith, and there made into 
an island; only we should have that wicked peak 
again, so perhaps a section of Salisbury Crags may 
be a more literal illustration. 

The view of the river is amusing from this 
exalted position. The little boats on the water, 
many feet beneath, look insignificantly ludicrous. 
One feels contemptuously even towards the ugly 
manufactories and warehouses on the river’s banks ; 
and they are peculiarly ugly. The feeling, even 
of the nervous mind, on this splendid esplanade of 
deck, is that of security and steadiness. The idea 
of being sea sick would not occur readily to any 
mortal here, and that is a very good reason why 
passenger mortals would not be sea sick. The 
storm around and beneath might rage inexorably 
and maliciously, but the magnitude and strength 
of the ship give the idea that it would not battle 
with, but trample over, the waves. Great sailing 
ships are registered up to two and three thousand 
tons, but the Great Eastern has a registry of 
eighteen and a half thousand tons, and-may take 
other four thousand tons by builder’s measure- 
ments. To move the vessel and this prodigious 
weight, a combination of screw and paddle steaming 
has been provided, along with the necessary appa- 
ratus for sailing, in this case made extraordinary, 
for the ship is to mount six masts, although, at the 
presert, she has none, and they will carry six 
thousand five hundred square yards of canvas—a 
breadth sufficient to catch aud empoy an enormous 
quantity of wind. 

The steaming powers are devised on a maguifi- 
cent scale. The engines are larger than those in 
use for marine purposes; but their magnitude is 
not so much a source of extra power and security 
as their number. The deck is pierced for five 
funnels, which are to be ccnnected with ten boilers, 
to be heated by one hundred and twelve furnaces. 
The funnels will be one hundred feet high. The 
engines for the screw are counted as four, and each 
of the four cylinders may work separately. They 
are seven feet in diameter, and are to be wrought 
by six boilers, and each of these boilers will have 
twelve furnaces. The builders calculate that they 
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horse power, but a more reasonable reckoning will 
give two-thirds of that strength. The four engines 


_ destined for the paddles are of the same diameter 


as those intended for the screw. They have a 
fourteen feet stroke, and working eleven strokes 
per minute, with a pressure of fifteen pounds per 
inch on the boiler, they will give a three thousand 
horse power. The builders reckon that fifty per 
cent. may be added to that working power, with 
perfect security. The paddle boilers are said to 
be perfeetly safe at a pressure of sixty pounds per 
inch, and the higher calculation of power proceeds 
upon a pressure of twenty-five pounds per inch. 
Ten boilers have been provided for each of the 
paddle engines, or, altogether, forty boilers in this 
department. The paddle wheels are fifty-eight fect 
in diameter, and they weig!: ninety tons each. The 
screw propeller is twenty-four feet in diameter, and 
weighs, along with its four arms, thirty-seven ions. 
As the engines may be connected or disconnected 
rapidly, the utmost provision that can be obtained 
has been procured for the safety and the working 
of the ship. Twelve thousand horse power, 
according to these calculations, may be employed 
to drag this floating city over the . aves. The 
proportion is two tons per horse’s power, and should 
be adequate for the speed whereat the Great 
Eastern is now expected to reach, or eighteen miles 
an hour for all the twenty-four. This is a higher 
speed than has been attained hitherto, although 
the Persia bas not often fallen far short of this 
mileage ; and sailing vessels of the Aberdeen build 
—the clippers, for which that port is celebrated— 
have approached the rate for short distances. 

The calculation for the Great Eastern gives 432 
miles per day and night, and we have only to 
multiply by six in order to bring out the fact that 
the great majority of voyages might be included 
within the week. ‘The distance between many 
places, now two weeks separate, is within the 2,592 
miles of the Great Eastern’s working weeks. That 
consideration is important for travellers, who might 
rise on Monday morning in the cold north, and get 
into the tropics long before Saturday night. 

The Great Eastern will take a large company on 
her voyages. She has been calculated to carry 
eight hundred first class, and two thousand second 
class passengers. The lower deck has five saloons, 
and they are thirteen feet and two-thirds in height. 
The upper deck has other five saloons, of twelve 
feet high. These rooms are spacious. The lergth 
is sixty feet in the lower, and seveuty feet in the 
upper saloous. ‘There is room in them for a large 
company, and it will all be required if the berths 
be occupied. They form the most attractive portion 
of the ship to those who are accustomed to 
steaming. They have breadth and height sufficient 
for proper ventilation, an advantage not sufficiently 
secured in steamers, although so necessary for the 


comfort of the passengers. The berths and the 


| saloons are alike unfinished, but the evidence that 


they would afford spacious accommodation causes 


may be wrought up to six thousand five hundred | all visitors to regret their present state. Since 
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the launch of the vessel, the proprietary have | 


discovered their poverty. That operation cost 
more moncy than they supposed, and the ship has 
stood as still ever since as any vessel ean stand 
which is subjected to the wind and tide. Captaia 
Harrison, at the head of 24 men, remains on the 
ship, but the latter are little more than exhibitors. 
We should like, above all events that can now 
occur to the Great Eastern, to see her captain at 
the head of four hundred men, and ready for sea. 


Many monetary schemes have been devised for | 


that purpoze, but they have all failed hitherto. 
The shareholders have paid six hundred thousand 
pounds, and they are naturally reluctant to pay 
more mouey until they see some probability of a 
return. A negociation was commenced with the 
Government, in the hope that the ship might be 
purchased for the value; but it came to nothing. 
The Queen and the Royal family examined the 
vessel, and admired her magnitude. Members of 
Parliament and Ministers of State have visited her; 
they wrought themselves into admiration of her 
capabilities ; but they have done nothing. A report 
obtained circulation that Louis Napoleon was to 
buy the Great Eastern for France; but that lias 
died, like many other rumours, away in the distance. 

The Great Eastern stands fmmoveable, notwith- 
standing all these statements. From two to three 
hundred thousand pounds would still be required 
to finish the vessel. All its fittings and furniture 
have to be found. For the mouey paid the pro- 
prietors have the hull and the machinery. The 
berths and the saloons in the more advanced part 
of the ship are in an unfinished state. In other 
parts the skeletons are not yet run up, and the 
builders have not got so far as bare walls. 

Even in their existing troubles, tle shareholders 
might have put one or two of the saloons in decent 
order. People wavt to drink or eat after a voyage 
on that turbid stream—even ashort one. Persons 
of delicate stomachs and tastes might not consider 
the river a good appetiser ; but all travellers are not 
of peculiarly delicate organisation, and the Great 
Eastern might have been a favourite house of en- 
tertainment during the summer mouths. As, how- 
ever, a hotel on the river of its magnitude would 
not pay, we trust that, ere another summer come, 
Captain Harrison will have no room for visitors, 
but that a basy corps of artisans will be engaged 
in fitting his vessel for the sea. 

A new joint-stock company is proposed to be 
made out of the wreck of the original shareholders 
if possible. The capital paid already will be in 
reality sunk, and the shareholders will have a 
preference in the issue of new shares. This plan 
is more advantageous to the rich shareholders than 
to many of their partners in the speculation. The 
other, or poorer classes, can, however, we suppose, 
transfer their right for new shares to any person 
who will give a premium for the claim. So far 
as we comprehend this plan, a simpler scheme 
would have been to finish ,the ship by preference 
shares. There would have still been aa to the 





original shareholders, for the Great Eastern may 
yet remunerate all parties. One million, or nearly 
one milliou, upon a single ship, is a great burden 
on the earnings, and a terrible venture to the 
proprietors; but even fifty thousand a year, or 
one thousand a week, may be overcome by the 
capacity for carriage whieh will be possessed by 
the Great Eastern. 
tralia would run up to £120,000, if the berths 
were all full; and it is not extravagant to suppose 
that the voyage out and in might nett two hundred 


thousand to a quarter of million pounds. The 


ship can carry ten thousand soldiers. There is an 
advantage on its decks, moreover, for part of the 
military might be shipped as recruits, and un- 
shipped as soldiers. They might be drilled during 
the voyage, At twenty pounds each, which is a 
very small sum indeed for the conveyance of sol- 
diers, by steamers, to India, the price would be 
two hundred thousand pounds. The Government 
might oppose the risk of shipping an army on a 
single steamer ; but we may live to see large ships 
considered safer than small vessels for the convey- 
ance of soldiers. The estimates are given ouly to 
show the capabilities of the large ship in earning 
money. 

Its speed and its stowage for all the coals 
necessary upon the longest possible voyage, if it 
followed the shortest practicable route from one 
part to another, are elements not to be forgotten 
in any reckoning of this nature. It must make 
more voyages in a given period than any existing 
vessel, or its achievements will disappoint every 
person—from its builder to its visitors. The 
passengers require board and lodging for a 
shorter time than on _ old-fashioned ships, 
although the fear that they will never be sea-sick 
comes up to check off the hope of economy upon 
food. We can make nothing of that item in our 
catalogue of savings. 

Next come goods. Ten thousand tons of goods, 
and the highest price always commanded; ten 
thousand out and in would surely gain two pounds 
per ton each way, or forty thousand altogether. 
The Great Eastern should not be an object of 
despondency even as a trading vessel. 

On that account we would deem any effort fair 
to give the original shareholders some interest in 
their property and venture. They deserve support 
from the Government and the nation. They gave 
their means to solve a problem, and to make a 
profit, but the problem came first. To the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company two governments have given 
practical assistance. The Great Eastern is equally 
experimental. Its success would be equally im- 
portant. It would introduce a new era in sailing 
and steaming, and take half their terrors and 
one-third of their time from voy 

Britain would be ashawed if the Great Eastern 
were sold from its shores unfinished. ‘That sale 
would inflict disgrace upon us all. It would not, 
moreover, be a safe proceeding. A power has 


been built upon the Thames that may be alike 
222 
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important ia peace or wat. Eightéén miles an 
hour comprises impunity from pursuit. A trans- 
rt with the accommodation of the Great Eastern 
and this speed, would be a terror in the chanuel 
during war. It could land an army on many 
points of the Channel in three or four hours. 
That feature in the ship's powers should not be 
forgotten. Even as a transport for goods, the 
material of war, this vessel would have saved its 
value ten times over during the Crimean war. 

Other vessels of a similar size could be built, 
indeed; but when? Ia two years, in three, or 
four. Three years might decide a war, and an 
enemy should not have a monopoly of a great 
instrument for three years—even three. 

The Great Eastern’s power, as a battering-t 1:1, 
has never been reckoved. The knock-down 
strength of twenty-five thousand tons, at a spred 
of eighteen miles an hour, must be overwhelming, 
and it will belong to this vessel. A ship of the 
line would go down at its touch like a shallop. Its 
speed would enable it to overtake the quickest 
suiling or steaming transport. Among a fleet of 
transportsf defended by a navy, it would carry 
havoc unequalled since the days and nights of the 
Armada and Elizabeth. 

Broadsides could be poured into the gigantic 
assailant, but that would be heartless work, and it 
could be strengthened in a manner to defy all 
ordinary shell and shot under half hundred 
weights. It could be strengthened sufficiently to 
use up many shells and much shot before it were 
crippled. It is a sh‘p within a ship, and science 
offers many media of filling the vacuum that would 
aid in deadening shot, however powerfully flung. 

Our Government have never considered the 
battering power of these “twelve thousand horses” 
in iron cases. The morn that dawned on a gallant 
navy steaming over the Cliannel, with a hundred 
transports in their wake, would see a noon of 
suffering such as has not been witnessed, if this 
monster of the sea, cased in adequate armour, 
vomiting fire and shot from a thousand guns--and 
it might carry them—were set loose to work all 
the evil in its power. Mast and pennon would 
sink beneath its blow, until the sea were strewn 
with the wreck, and the sands covered with the 
dead of a great army and a powerful navy. 

The idea of employing ships merely to run 
in and strike down opponents, fighting as bulls 
struggle for supremacy, has been discussed for 
some time in I'rance. Vessels of a particular 
build have been proposed; but in that combat 
weight will always be successful. A greater ship 
than the tyrant of the Thames may be built in 
future years; but they must be future, and be 
some way in the future. It can have no match 
on the waters until 1861. That is a consideration, 
and one that should be decisive with Parliament, 
in requiring the Government to instruct the 
Admiralty to make terms for the Great Eastern, 
if no private arrangement be completed for the 
employment of the vessel under the British flag. 





THE GREAT EASTERN. 


The large steamer will prove to be a better 
bridge across the Atlantic than the cable of the 
Telegraph Company has yet been heneath its 
waters. The issue of the floating experiment is 
even of more importance than that of the specu- 
lation sunk among the precipices and rocks of the 
Atlantic. A comfortavle and rapid passage over 
the ocean is of more value to society on both 
sides than instan ancous messages; and as two- 
thirds of the cost necessary to try the experiment 
have been paid, its trial should now be secured. 

All novelties were to be displayed or to he 
employed on the vessel. ‘The electric light was 
to cast a blue, pale radiance over its way upon the 
waves, marking it ‘for many miles. The Electric 
Telegraph was to convey the captain’s orders to 
enginemen and helmsman with all the quickness 
of thought. Gas was to be manufacted on the 
premises, for the enlightenment of the passeu- 
gers. A printing-oflice was to supply intellectual 
wants. The squares and streets were to be named 
and numbered. Gay were all these visions, and 
very pleasant; but they were the indulgences of 
youth. Some of them may be forgotton—none 
of them may be soon realised ; but the grand want 
—the ship afloat, equipped, and finished, and ready 
for work—is still a practical purpose, which a 
thousand men would realise before midsummer. 

The British navy has been a sink of capital for 
experiments. Some of its vessels might have been 
sheathed with silver at the money paid for them ; 
but half a million more might be voted for this ex- 
periment ; for it is not now altogether in that 
character. There is no doubt that the Great 
Eastern is capable of being a cheap and efficient 
transport. Nothing experimental exists on that 
subject ; and the ship might be bought and finished 
for half a million, or for £600,000, 

A Government that has conceded, given, and 
paid so much for the thin line which binds, but 
binds in dumb inefficiency, Ireland to Newfound- 
land, should stretch etiquette till red tape breaks, 
before this ship be allowed to leave our waters 
under a foreign flag, or remain longer a monument 
of niggardliness, anchored in the highway of the 
nation. ‘The shareholders are entitled to aid and 
to consideration from their contributions to the 
solutions of a practical point in nautical science. 
The public, we believe, want to witness the result, 
The steady current of visitors to the ship exhibits 
a general curiosity regarding the “palace of the 
deep,’ which some persons was pleased to name it, 
although the palatical attribute are all prospective. 
It is one of the wonders of the age, like a crystal 
palace, or any other strange work in science. It 
is entitled to the same consideration; and Parlia- 
ment must not meet, and part again for the Easter 
recess of 1859, without securing the completion of 
our quickest messenger in peace, and revenger 1 
war, unless the Company’s scheme may be success- 
fal; but that we hope may be the case, and that 
those who have borne the brunt of these payments 
may secure the honour and the profit. 
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THREE BALLS. 
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Ch! my prophetic soul—my uncle.— Hamlet. 


Ile freely lent to all the 
Who —left a pledge behind, -- Oliver Goldsmith. 





No one, I trust, from the above heading, will | 


suppose that I am about to talk, after the man- 
ner of Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King at Arms, 
of pedigrees, family quarterings, lions rampant, 
Jeopards couchant, or the like; neither am | 
going to inflict family secrets upon the patience 
of those who wish to be amused, and don’t 
care if my whole line of ancestors were eoster- 
mongers, or prime ministers. I am_ not 
about to speak of “my uncle” in that way, but 
to sketch a body of ‘ uncles” geuerally, none of 
whom, [ confess at starting, are connected with 
me by the ties of blood-relationship, though I 
have been on visiting terms with some of them, 
and have (or had, till I narrowed my circle of 
acquaintance) sundry neat little cards of theirs 
in my possession, as memorials of past intimacy. 
You may by this time perceive, that [ intend 
to speak of “my uncle”’ in acommercial sense— 
“my uncle” round the corner of this street, and 
round the corner of many and most other streets 
in London, whether he rejoiceth under the name 
of Attenborough (and that name is omnipresent 
in the line), Vaughan, Livermore, or Brown; 
not to speak of divers other uncles whose names 
are Cohen, Abrahams, Levi, and Emmanuel, 
and whose “three balls” hang up in golden 
splendour over the various doors of my many 
uncles in this modern Babylon. And your 
perception is true; 1 do mean to speak of an 
uncle in that sense solely, just now, And here 
I entreat all respectable readers to refrain from 
prejudice, if I in any way shock their feelings 
by my vulgarity, in selecting such a vulgar topic. 
Vulgar? good friend. Undoubtedly poverty, 
hunger, thirst, homeless condition, and broken 
hearts are very vulgar. God help the poor 
creatures who are vulgar in that sense in this 
great town! their name is “legion,” and that for 
many of them doth ‘‘my unele” provide a Sun- 
day’s dinner, and a clean shirt, I know well. It 
is customary with some people, who were never 
themselves “‘ hard up,” and who, of course, know 
nothing about ‘‘ my uncle,” to say that every 
man who calls upon his relative under the sigu 
of the three golden balls, is of necessity a scamp 
who pawns his coat for gin. Now that is, on 


the whole, an unfair statement of the case, as I 
hope to show; for there be many hard-working 
men and women in this town, with wretched 
homes, and screaming children huddling to- 
gether for warmth before a burned-out fire, 
children to whom meat is a luxury, from its 
rarity, and bread and butter not always attain- 





able every day; there be many worthy, if 
poor, (people to whom a call on “my uncle”) is 
occasionally indispensable; and though the 
terms exacted for the kindness conferred are 
sometimes called very cruel by persons to whom 
a pound was never worth more than twenty 
shillings at any time of their life, Z, who know 
that a pound ¢s often worth far more to me one 
day than it could be on another, am not disposed 
greatly to grumble thereat. 

The Lombards were the first to introduce 
pawnbroking into England; the three balls 
which havg like apoplectic, overgrown pippins 
over my uncle’s door, represent the arms of 
the Lombards. Any person therefore, with an 
historical turn, can fill his mind with pictures, 
fancy-drawn, of the days when the Longobardt 
(a name derived from the long barbs or spears 
which they in early ages patronized), or Lom- 
bards, overran Italy from their northern woods 
and sea-board; of the days when Desiderius, 
king of the Lombards, was taken prisoner by 
Charlemagne, after a six months’ siege of 
Pavia; of the days when the Lombards were 
dispersed, and came to England and other 
places with their heads full of money-getting 
schemes, and my uncle’s present notions in 
full blow, down to these unromantic times 
when “my uncle” will be happy to relieve 
you of any pair of “ peg-tops,” provided they 
be not in holes, which you may please to deposit 
under his care, and to advance you a given 
sum, at the rate of 4d. in the pound for every 
calendar month’s interest, and 3d. in the pound 
for sums exceeding two pounds and under ten 
pounds, as by law provided. 

There are other points of view arising out of 
the affair which are worth attention—and, firstly, 
let us speak of the shop itself. A pawnbroker’s 
is often to be found at the corner of a 


‘street ; and there may be a good reason for this 


choice. There is a “jewellery business” carried 
on in the front,and at the corner side-doors, 
people can be seen slily walking into those 
queer-looking little places, which slightly re- 
semble sentry-boxes or confessionals, wherein 
are pawned rings watches, coats, vests, 
shawls, “inexpressibles,” plate, jewellery, pipes 
(if meerschaum and silver-mounted), cigar-cases, 
tools, flat-irons, linen, boots, pictures, guns, 
fishing-rods, books (oceasionally Bibles), and 
every other good which the heart of man can 
conceive, or the pocket of man purchase. All 
these things go into the little eg aud are 
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folded up and deposited by passionless young 
gentlemen with many rings on their fingers, large 
breast-pins, and dog-chain-lke watch-guards— 
and these are my uncle’s assistants. Were you 
ever, good reader, at a pawnbroker’s sale of un- 
redeemed pledges? If you have been, you must 
have shared my wonder, wherever all those ex- 
traordinary things could have come from, and 
what was the history of the pawners? There is 
a wide field for conjecture at once afforded you. 
Fancy can paint many pictures for a thinking 
man in that way. Come with me to Moses 
Levi’s shop in the next street—let us suppose 
it is necessary (mind, I only say, ‘‘ suppose ’— 
so don’t be angrv) for one or both of us to 
awn our watches, We slip slouchingly 
round the corner out of a great thoroughfare, 
glance nervously (at least you would) up and 
down and around to see if anyone is observing 
and then—enter a little box, and find it, 
to our disgust, tenanted by some two or tliree 
intending pawners, waiting their turn behind 
a vociferous and whiskey-exhaling Irishwoman, 
who, witha rich Cork brogue, is extolling the 
merits of a staring shawl, for which she wants 
the reasonable sum of two shillings lent for a 
short time, and “sure to take it out, ve know.” 
But the shawl is greatly the worse for wear— 
the fringe is worn and the plaid-pattern looks 
thinner than the pawnbroker’s shopman thinks 
a shawl of the kind ought to look when two 
shillings is asked upon it. Eighteen-pence is 
offered, and noisily refused. But the pawn- 
broker is inexorable—eighteen-pence is taken— 
the shawl is neatly folded up—and, by the way, 
who ever could fold up a garment like a pawn- 
broker’s assistant?—a ticket is produced—a 
name written on it—a name in this case as well 
known to the boy as the owner, perhaps—and 
Poll Flaherty rushes out to a dram-shop, and 
drinks down the cighteen-pence speedily. But 
that is only one of tle scenes—and by no 
means the most common. ‘Take another; for 
pawners are not all cither drunkards, or Irish 
apple women. Poll Flaherty’s place is occupied 
by a young man in black, whose clothes are of the 
nature denominated “ shabby genteel ’’—and a 
very expressive phrase that is. There isa well- 
bound book in his hand, with certain arms 
and quarterings on the cover; that volume is a 
fine edition of Shakespeare, and was a school 
prize, long years ago given to this poor scholar; 
who, since then has found, that the muses be- 
stow no such prizes in every day life—and that 
r Chatterton was very near the truth when 

e said, in the bitterness of a crazed brain, and 
a blighted heart, ‘Curse the muses, they are 
the parents of poverty and insanity!” And 
as the shopman dallies over an old pledge just 
come down “the spout” (by which term is 
designated, a long narrow kind of box or 
wooden pipe, which goes up to the warehouse 
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where the pawns are deposited till claimed—and 
down which they are sent in a basket, or with a 
hook by the attendant upstairs, to the men in 
the shop below), the poor student sadly turns 
over the leaves of his school prize. Perhaps [ 
am in error—perhaps the sun through the shop 
window is too dazzling—but those dark, intel- 
lectual eyes of his scem dim, as though with a 
mist of tears. He thinks of school days, and 
of school honours; he remembers a time when— 


‘* Speed was in his footsteps, 
And hope within his eye, 
And the soul of Poesy 
Was his dear ally "— 


When his sleep was haunted by visions of 
distant fame, when intellectual labour was a 
pleasure, ere he came to London to sell his 
brains for bread; and the manly heart sickens, 
and the pale face grows paler still. But the 
shopman’s sharp, “ Now, sir,’”’ rouses him from 
his reverie ; the book is placed on the counter, 
a few shillings are asked, the sum refused, even 
those few shillings! The poor youth sighs, 
that book cost him many an hour of hard read- 
ing at school to obtain—but no matter—it 
must be pawned for what the shopman chooses 
to lend—or the student will go supperless to 
bed. The money is counted down—the name 
of the owner—or rather the name he pleases to 
give—written on the ticket—a duplicate handed 
to the borrower—and Shakespeare goes aloft. 
The student turns away, sick at heart, hurries 
home to his lonely garret, and the next pawner 
steps briskly up to the counter. This is another 
kind of pledge and pawner altogether. But he 
deserves a separate paragraph to himself. 

Have my readers ever heard of people getting 
their living—ay, and a good living, too—by 
pawning? Such is the case, strange and con- 
tradictory as it may seem at first. Did you 
ever observe in the pawnbrokers’ windows certain 
gold watches ticketed at ridiculously low prices? 
‘What of that?” you will ask. A great deal. 
These watches were pawned by the men I speak 
of, some year or more ago, and are now for sale 
so cheap. ‘There is, or was till very lately, in 
the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Road, a 
hard-working jeweller, who made up watches for 
the sole and exclusive purpose of pawning! He 
employed agents as pawners ; and the profits of 
the trade were so great as to enable him to pay 
these men good weekly wages. You will here 
probably conjecture that these watches were 
made of imitation gold. No such thing: for 
the pawnbrokers would soon discover base 
metal by their tests behind the counter, and the 
pawner would be given in charge, perhaps 
Such watches are of good average gold, but 
the ‘‘movements ” are of foreign manufacture— 
made possibly for the purpose—bought ‘‘ for aa 
old song,” and nearly worthless. Let us 10W 


turn to the pawner at the counter before us 
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Imagine a dapper little personage, with a hat | 
| the family he left behind. One son is a hope- 


shining and well conditioned, irreproachable | 
boots, and a thoroughly respectable look. Ob- | 
serve him handling a watch, suspended to a | 
good (mosaic) chain, taking it from its swivel, | 
and laying it on the counter, It is commonly | 
said that the pawnbroker only takes the actual | 
intrinsic value of the gold of a watch, into | 
consideration, That it is not so very often, our | 
friend could tell us. He has his margin given | 
him ere he leaves his employer. He is to ask 
as much as he pleases, but there is a reserve 
price. Some pawnbrokers give more than others 
and these are the selected victims. Some have | 
young and inexperienced shopmen. These are, 
on entrance, perhaps to be seen through the 
front window; our friend rushes in when the 
master is out of the way. He asks a pound or 
two over the actual value of the gold; he flat- 
ters the young shopman by observing that he 
knows fis master understands these things 
better than Mr. So and So over the way—and 
that is why he came to him, and he is rather: 
pressed for time. The young embryo tests the 
gold, thinks the cases neatly made, sees that the 
watch (at present) is going well; the pawner 
talks glibly the whole time, with an air of 
perfect nonchalance, telling the shopman that 
he need not trouble himself to put that watch 
up into the warehouse, as it will be “taken out” 
next week, safe enough, being a present from a 
grandfather (lies ad libitum of course), and 
finally the watch is pawned for more than its 
value, and the pawner, chuckling, goes on his 
way rejoicing! This is another phase of exist- 
ence. However the enormots profits of the 
trade enable them to stand many such losses, 
And, the victim after all may sell the watch 
to some one else for a clear profit, but that is 
his “‘ look out” entirely. 

A pawnbroker’s shop is a very sad scene of 
daily town life, and much sin and misery enter 
its doors. In the next little box to the poor 
curate, who is perhaps pawning his ring to pay 
his bootmaker for repairs, may be a dirty drab 
pledging her child’s boots for gin; or a widow 
doing the same with her dead husband's picture 
for what the gold round the winiature will 
fetch. 

Look at that tall, thin woman, in widow’s cap 
and weeds, still passing beautiful, though her 
attenuated features tell sad tales of genteel 
poverty, and hard bitter struggles to keep up 
appearances in the very teeth of sher want. 


' nourishment. 
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has found her pension insufficient to maintain 


less cripple, the other a prodigal, and she and 


| her daughter work hard at tuition, to keep a 


decent roof over their heads. No matter— 
the evil day has come—the non-payment of a 
pupil’s schooling in her little day-school has 
bitterly disappoiuted her; they have hardly 
bread to eat at home, and the sick son requires 
The picture must be pawned— 
it will surely fetch something. She lives in 
furnished lodgings, or she would have sold 


everything ere that should go. But something ~ 


will happen for the best—she will “take it out 
on Monday.” Poor soul, so say many, for 
whom that wished-for “ Monday ” never comes 
at all. 

There are many life histories to be guessed at 
over the pawn-broker’s counter, and many of 
the broken-hearted go into his shop :—-artists 
who must pawn the favourite picture which was 
to have been finished and exhibited at the 
Academy in the best room and in the best 
light, but somehow or other missed Trafalgar 
Square and found its way into this warehouse ; 
wives who have been driven by dire starvation 
after many hours of misery, to pawn their very 
wedding rings for bread; lovers in plenty 
come here. Do they not? if they don’t, how 
do you account for so many souvenirs of affec- 
tion exposed for sale in the window, after the 
year of redemption has passed by? Flatten 
your nose against the plate-glass shop-front— 
look at all those lockets, with hair of eve 
shade from blonde to black, from black to grey 
—from the silky, flaxen hair of infancy to the 
iron-grey lock of middle-aged manhood, down 
to the snow-white straggling curl of decrepitude 
with one foot in the grave. There, in that 
locket, may be all that an anxious mother could 
rescue from corruption, ere she committed her 
first-born to the cold ground; in another may 
be the glossy tress cut from among the cluster- 
ing curls of some pretty little girl who was 
dearly loved by the poor pawner in days gone by, 
who may have died early or lived to marry that 
hungry-eyed man who is now pawning a frail 
gage d'amour in its golden case for ten shillings. 

[t will readily be imagined, that the pawn- 
brokers must make enormous profits, but 
balanced against these, must be put their losses 
by the receipt of the stolen property which they 
may have to return to the lawful owners, when 
discovered, and in nine such cases out of teu they 





In her hand is an exquisitely painted miniature. 


Look at it in its shagreen case and gold back— | 


and then at her. That is the picture of her lost 
husband—there can be no doubt of this—for 


see how she looks upon it tenderly, and then | 


sighs ere she lays it on the counter with a half 
shudder. Since the gallant soul of that soldier- 


husband passed away, years ago, at Aliwal, she 


get nothing for their trouble, besides losing the 
money lent into the bargain. By Statute i. 
Jas. Lc. 21, it is provided that the sale of any 
goods wrongfully taken to a pawnbroker’s in 
London,.or within ten miles thereof, shall not 
_alter the property thereof. And again, if plate 
| be left to a man for his life-use only, he 
| Pawn it, the pawnbroker has no lien on it; for 
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the person “in remainder” may recover it from 
him by an action. And such and similar losses 
often occur. 

I could fill a chapter with disquisitions 
on odd things pawned. I once saw a 
strange occurrence at a West-End pawn- 
broker’s—known to many fast and slow men 
about town as the most liberal in his allowances 
and the most delightfully indifferent as to the 
kind of thing pawned (7, e. intrinsic value of 
course considered), of any of his London bre- 
thren. It was about nine o’clock—pawnbrokers 
are open till long past that hour on Saturday 
evenings—one night when I, just then engaged 
in certain friendly transactions in the shop, saw 
a cab stop outside, and an old woman of eighty 
alight therefrom. Instead of coming round to 
the side door into one of the aforesaid little 
boxes, provided by the considerate proprietor 
for secresy, this old woman walked straight 
into the frout door of the shop. I looked at 
her attentively from my place in my little box; 
she was evidently a person who had seen better 
days, and whose previous station in society, 
whatever it might now be, had been good. Now 
she had come out in wet weather to pawn— 
what? “ Risum teneatis, amici,’ as Horace 
hath it in an edition of mine which is now (to 
be consistent and preserve the “dramatic unities)” 
—I blush while I say it—in lien shut up. 

I gathered ber history afterwards from the 
shopman, who knew her weil. I will first tell 
you what she brought with her. She first pro- 
duced an old pair of spectacles; but these had 
been worn so thin and were of such a queer 
pattern that they fetched little or nothing. 
She was not the least taken aback. I watched 
her narrowly, and am sure she did not expect 
the half-crown she finally got for them. There 
was a pause—the poor old woman, turning 
her back to the shopman, put her hand into 
her mouth. I shuddered; did this venerable 
relative actually contemplate suicide by prussic 
acid, or any other uncomfortable poison in the 
Pharmacopwia? No such thing. A moment 
more, and a set of false teeth, in gold mountings, 
lay upon the counter before my astonished eyes. 
Was she going to pawn her very teeth, then ? 
Certainly she was, and did pawn them, then and 
there, for twelve shillings and sixpence ; and 
departed, with the money and a toothless jaw, 
or that night. 1 was subsequently informed 
hat she was the widow of a physician, who had 
left her with only a small annuity of some 601. 
a year, with which she had managed for many 
years past to get very drunk daily, on rum and 
water, in a garret in Soho where she resided. 
Drink was to her the summum bonum of life; to 
purchase rum she constantly pawned her teeth 
for a day or two, taking them out regularly, to 
the great profit and amusement of the pawnbroker. 
That old lady has doubtless long ago paid the debt 
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of nature—and those gold-mounted ivories of hers 
may, even now, for all J can tell (for not having 
recently occasion to visit my friend), be grinning 
at the aforesaid pawnbroker, or be displayed 
with many others in some advertising dentist’s 
glass frame in Oxford street, to the edification 
of all passers by, who little know that those 
very teeth, in the lifetime of their qguondam 
owner, were pawned for rum ! 

Some years ago, there was a drunken Irish 
“navvy” at Kensington, who went regularly 
wrong on Saturday night, and never was sober 
till the following Monday morning. He was a 
single man and had no one to look after him or 
his moncy and goods. Accordingly every Satur- 
day night he pawned all the clothes he had, 
save those upon his person, his watch, and toa 
third of his wages, viz., one pound in gold— 
which he regularly took out, paying a month’s 
interest for the few shillings (few by his own 
special request) borrowed on such excellent 
security. I have occasionally heard—but [ 
doubt this—of, authors pawning their MSS. 
I myself fancy most authors would find an old 
warming-pan produce more than all the epics 
and love-stories penned since the days of Homer. 
There is no poetry in the pawnbroker’s soul, 
though many nicely-bound volumes thereof are 
in his shop. There was once a_ notorious 
swindler standing at a pawnbroker’s counter, 
endeavouring to persuade the owner (is it not 
strange, by the way, the French call the money- 
lender ‘‘ma tante’’—queer change of sex !)— 
to lend him a sovereign on a suspicious-looking 
watch, which did not seem like gold of very 
high quality. He solemnly assured the pawn- 
broker that he should take the watch out ina 
few days ‘upon his honour,” The latter grimly 
‘smiling, said, ‘‘ Honour? honour? you know I 
can’t pin a ticket to your honour /” 

I hear men say hard things of the Lombard, 
but I heed them not. ‘Take him for all in all,” 
there are more injurious trades to society, if he 
is used properly. Sir Robert Peel asked, ‘* What 
is a pound?” and tarried for an answer. The 
same statesman defended loans at interest: a 
pound is worth what it will fetch, according to 
the variety or plenty of coin. A pound in the 
pocket to-night, may save a ruined wretch from 
leaping into the Thames; a pound to that man 
next day would be worth nothing ; and if “ my 
uncle” does charge you one penny for the use of 
five shillings for one calendar month, it may be 
that the convenience is worth its cost, and that 
a starving family may be provided with supper, 
who otherwise must have gone without. Lastly, 
in our present artificial state of society, the 
pawnbroker. may be necessary—a necessary 
evil, if you please—but still necessary; and 
talk as men may, and will, their talking 
will not abolish from our thoroughfares the shop 
AND THE Turee Batts. 








PECULIARITIES 


No people in the known world are more de- 
termined in murdering their language than the 
English. There is a degree of ingenuity in 
their grammatical inaccuracy which almost ex- 
cites our admiration. The misconstruction of | 
an Englishman’s sentence is unique and mar- 
vellous. <A pronoun of the first person singular 
we fiud tacked to a verb of the third person, in 
the most cold-blooded manner, and by indis- 
soluble bonds. ‘‘ When I sees him,” says the 
butcher’s boy, “I says to him, says I, you’re a 
blackguard, you is. And then I knocks him 
down with my fist.” The butcher’s boy is 
impolite, the ‘‘ politesse”’ of society he strangely 
disregards, but we would pardon that fault in 
consideration of his calling, if he would only 
convey his offensive terms in correct language. 

At present, the little ragged urchins of Lon- 
don have a distich with which they salute every 
pedestrian lady whose petticoats exhibit the 
ample rotundity of the present fashion, The 
verse runs thus,— ; 

** Ladies’ legs an@ grown so thin, 

Them’s forced to wear the crin-o-lin.”’ 
There is a perplexing degree of ambiguity in 
the above. We do not exactly see whether the 
“legs” or the “ladies” are compelled to wear 
the swelling garment. But the ambiguity is 
nothing to the ingenuity with which the rules of 
Lindley Murray are outraged. ‘ I doesn’t want 
none o’ your impedence,” remarked an irate 
cook to a rebellious housemaid ; “ I ain’t a going 
to take nothink of it.” Lindley Murray says 
“two negatives’ make an affirmative. The 
lower orders of England make that rule null 
and void. 

And then the pronunciation! The H’s 
dropped where they should be put in, and put 
in where they should be dropped. It really 
takes you some moments to construe a sentence 
under.these difficulties. ‘ I’ve such a norrid ead- 
ake, [ can’t heat,” was the apologetic remark of 
a lady, as a gentleman solicited the honour of 
handing her down to supper. He was amply 
repaid for the loss of that honour by the 
delicious sentence which had met his ear. 
“Ang up your at in the all,” was the dictate of 
another hospitable matron to a peculiarly wel- 
come guest, ‘and make yourself at ome.” Now 
these abominations are not of uncommon oc- 
currence. Go into any shop, and the chances 
are that you will have something recommended 
to your notice as being peculiarly “ andsome.” 

A gentleman, one in his own esteem at least, 
became energetic on the subject of the statue o 
the Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner.f 
‘“When I look at it,” he said, assuming a 
martial tone and air, and holding out one arm 
to give force to his words, “‘ When I look at it, 
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the hye of the orse happears to be alf——” 
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What it appeared to be we forget, we were 
absorbed by the refleetions induced by the 
peculiarly strange disposition of the letter H. 
Now there were exactly the right number of H's 
in the sentence, ouly unfortunately misplaced. 
We should like to ask these misconstruers for 
the rule they go by; we would require them to 
state how the H's are to be peppered in, and 
what vowels should be aspirated in order that 
the euphony of sound may not: be lost, Their 
euphony, we would say, 

The Irish do not commit these blunders, un- 
less indeed they remove to England and learn 
them there; neither do the Scotch. They be- 
long to England, and to England only. The 
Irishman has his peculiar nationality of speech. 
“And a blessing on yer honour,” he says, 
‘and it’s the face of ye I’m. glad to see, and 
may-be ye dida’t forget poor Pat in the day of 
your joy.” There is no ungrammatical mis- 
construction there. - An English neasant would 
have rendered it thus, ‘‘I wishes you well, sir, 
and I hopes you didn’t forget the likes of | 
when you was so appy.” That would have 
been the Englishman’s greeting. Then the 
Scotch again are perfectly grammatical in dic- 
tion; a Scotchman would have expressed the 
same hope, characteristically it is true, but 
correctly. ‘* And I’m uneo glad to see ye,” he 
would say, “for I ken weel ye did na forget me 
in the day of your muckle weel doin.” 

But although the Irish and Scotch shame 
England in point of grammar, they have their 
peculiarities, and very provoking ones too, 
with regard to Scotland especially. And the 
most tormenting habit of lingual communi- 
cation of the Scotch is that of their never, 
under the most pressing circumstances, giving a 
straightforward answer. If you asked a Scotch- 
man whether his wife was dead or alive, or 
made any other query of equal importance, he 
would be sure to answer, *‘ Do you ken she may 
be the one or the other?” giving a question as 
an answer to your question. The following 
dialogue between a lady and a Scotch peasant 
actually occurred last summer. It must be 
understood that the lady had been exploring one 
of the mountain paths, when a large and heavy 
looking cloud which threatened rain, induced 
her to retrace her steps and seek a nearer way 
to home. 

She was uncertain -bee tendency of this 

ath, and was v to meet a peasant 
ties to may re applied for information. 
It must be premised, that the lady was on the 
western side of Scotland, which will account for 
the substitution of “no” for “na,” used in 
other localities. 

English Lady.—My good woman, can you 
tell me the way to D——? 
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Scotch Peasant.—Weel! perhaps ye’ll like to {| which might have been the request from an 
go along the brae, and tak the road doon the | English mouth of the same calibre. Next door 
to Italian, and separated from it by a very ill- 


burn. 

E. Lady.—How far is it? 

S. Peasant.—lf ye’r no great walker ye'll 
find it a good step. 

E. Lady.—But how far is it? 

S. Peasant.—Weel! it'll be no vera great 


distance. 
E. Lady.—Is it a mile? 
S. Peasant.—D’ye mean an English or a 


Scotch mile ? . 
E. Lady.—How long shall I take to walk it ? 


| not feel flattered by the similarity. 


built partition, is Neapolitan. Photographs are 
generally ugly likenesses; the similarity to 
the original is undoubted, but the original does 
Neapolitan 
is a photograph of Italian—an ugly likeness, 


| A more villanous orthography, or determined 


S. Peasant.—Weel! it just depends on how | 


ye walk. ' 

E. Lady.—Could you get there in ten minutes? 

S. Peasant.—I'm no vera sure. 

E. Lady (looking up).—I am afraid it will 
rain before I can get there. 

S. Peasant,—Weel! ye may be richt. 

E. Lady (in a state of irritation)—Can you 

ive me a straightforward answer? 

S. Peasant.—I’m thinking there may be twa 
answers to that word. 

E. Lady.—Can you not say “yes” or “no?” 

S. Peasant.—May be the “yes” or “no” 
won't fit. 

And this is the general routine of question and 
counter-question pursued, before anything like 
a correct reply can be obtained. 

Op the Continent again, the lower classes 
speak with grammatical accuracy. Take the 
French to begin with. You never, by any 
chance, hear a French person of the lower classes 
say “‘Je a”—yet that is simply the equivalent 
to our “I has.” The latter phrase is common 
enough in London, where every itinerant vender 
of fruit, who hurts his own conscience by the fib, 
and hopes to excite your compassion, and 
damage your pocket by the assertion, boldly 
exclaims ‘I has’nt sold nothing to day,” killing 
two birds with one stone, by-the-by, breaking 
two grammatical rules in one short sentence. 

Even the genders, those quicksands of English 
aspirants to foreign diction, appear to come 
naturally to the French. There must be some 
strange defect in ‘‘ear,’’ one would imagine, to 
account for the horrible lack of accuracy in the 
mode of speech in England. 

Again the German construes his own sentences 
well. He may hiss out his ‘‘ Steins” and other 
words, and perpetrate abominable provincialisms, 
but he never exclaims, even in the moment of 
the most unguarded excitement, “* Ich hat,”’ also 
the equivalent of the apple venders, “I has,” 

Then the Italians, with their soft liquid 
tongue. Even the little dirty ‘ hurdy-gurdy” 
boy, who sticks his head on one side and drawls 
out “‘ Ah, Signora,”’ with a grin which elongates 
his mouth to twice its original size, asks you 
for a penny in good grammar. “ Date-mi un 
denaro,” he says, instead of “ Give I a penny,” 








_and to a great extent. 


clipping of every word which can be clipped, 
could scarcely be imagined. For instance, in 
an old Neapolitan song, we find the following 
lines, which exemplify the vile spelling and 
orthography. The gentleman who is supposed 
to be the speaker or singer, has been describing 
the kind of person he wishes for a wife, and the 
concluding stanza, as will be seen, describes the 
sort of person he would not take at-any price. 
The verses are not worth transcribing, except as 
a specimen of the dissonant patois of the Nea- 
politan tongue ; they run thus :— 
‘‘Non voglia gia na statua 
Che non se move mai 
Chelle ffigliole ponteche 
Che songo tanta goaie 
Na nenna che fifa lefreche 
Me pote ncojeta.”’ 
The ‘‘na” is of course an abbreviation of the 
article *‘ una”’ in Italian, and we have the double 
consonant, in the words “ ffigliole ”’ and ‘ ffa.”’ 
What use this double letter can be of we cannot 
discover, and we doubt if the Neapolitans 
themselves can assign a reason for the absurdity. 
Foreigners, whether Italians, Germans, French- 
men, or of any other civilized nation, who study 
English, and understand it well, remark the 
inaccuracy of its general use at home. And it 
will genera.ly be found that well-educated 
foreiguers, who speak the English language 
fluently, make fewer grammatical blunders than 
the English do themselves. The reason is ob- 
vious, they have learnt to speak by rule, and 
not by ear, hence their diction is correct. 
Grammatical inaccuracy is not confined to the 
lower classes only. Persons of education and 
refinement in England are extremely incorrect 
in speech. ‘Lhey become accustomed to errors 
by the constant habit of hearing them, and so 
they pass unnoticed—but nevertheless they exist, 
How usual it is to hear 
a person, when speaking of some future date, 
say, ‘‘ Next Sunday és the first.” ‘* Js it,” we 
would ask, “how can the future be the present?” 
The coming Sunday belongs to the future, and, 
therefore, the future tense must belong to it. 
Next Sunday will be the first day of the month 
when it arrives, but at present it isx—not. And 


a multitude of other errors might be noticed, 
but as they do not possess the ingenious origi- 
nality of the “crin-o-/in” distich we don’t 
mention them. 

It is no wonder that grammar becomes a 
cipher in England. 


English girls know no 


— 





- 
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more of their own language, than they do of | 
their mother’s cookery books, and that is little | 
enough. They learn by ear to speak their 
native tongue, and undoubtedly that would be 
the best kind of teaching, were that which they 
study from correct—but it is not correct—and, 
therefore, the teaching is bad. Children are 


| ject of 


left to the care of ungrammatical servants—that | 


is one cause of error. The housemaid has 
been bred on a redundancy of negatives, and 
misapplication of moods and tenses. ‘J aint 
a going to give you no more,” in reference to 
her dinner or some other meal, would probably 
be one of the first truths impressed on her 
infant mind. Other sentences of similar inis- 
construction would make up her modicum of 
conversational food, until she fed entirely on 
bad grammar; and it became incorporated with 
her being. 

English domestic servants speak infamously. 
Take an English nurse of common standing, and 
a French “ bonne.’’ The one will have a vul- 
gar, ungrammatical tongue, the other will speak 
correctly, although her accent—if she be from 
the provinces of France—will ‘be provincial. 

Yet it is important for children, that they 
should have those about them who will present 
to them a correct, rather than a false, model for 
imitation. <A respectable and excellent woman, 
who was servant to two young English ladies, 
was so faithful a person, that they took a warm 
interest in her, and treated her with a greater 
degree of intimacy than they would have ac- 
corded to another. This woman’s dialect was, 
as to some word,s peculiar, and so these young 
girls discovered. She would persist in calling 
“oil” “‘hile’’—on that point she was determined 
—it was always “ hile”—it always had been 
“hile” with her, and with her mother before her, 
and “hile” it should be to the end of her life. 
She had {been reared in “hile” and she could 
not hear that it was wrong, 

There were many other shoals in her vocabu- 
lary, on which she frequently was stranded ; 
boy,” for instance, was a very dangerous shoal, 
she never could get over “ boy,” but always 


transformed the innocent into “bye.” Her 


\ 


_ query made ‘“Who has come, Ann ?” 















young mistresses undertook the Herculean task 
of mending this woman’s speech. She was & 
promising pupil on the whole, but on the sub- 
“hile” and “bye’’ she remained 
incorrigible. 

Now it happened that three or four lam 
were in constant burning in that house, and t 
consumption of oil was consequently large. It 
also happened that the oil-vender employed as 
his Mercury, a little urchin of ten years old, a 
‘‘bye”’ to all intents and purposes. 

Her young mistresses took advantage of this 
latter circumstance, and the connection which it 
formed between the two great pit-falls of Ann’s 
pronouncing dictionary. The frequent visits of 
this oily messenger were always anxiously and 
mischievously expected by them, and no sooner 
did he come, and gain admittance from Ann, 
than the drawing-room bell was rung, and the 
“ The 
‘ hile-bye,’ ’”replied Aun, on each oceasion, ‘The 
hile bye with the hile.” All the drilling in the 
world would not cure her, so at last she resorted 
to the expedient of pantomime, and when the 
bell rang, always armed herself with an oil can, 
which she held up in triumph, as an ingenious 
mode of signalling the advent of the tradesman’s 
expected messenger, 

Had those children been young, they ao 
have been reared in the belief of ‘ bile-bye,” 
similar errors; but they were too far pdveneed 
in life to fall into that pronunciation, It is 
highly important, then, for the younger branches 
of the family to hear correct phraseology, that 
is undoubted—but now comes the melancholy 
truth, that it is an all but impossible advantage 
to secure for them, because English servants, 
and the classes from whom they are drawn, are 
all ungramatical to a lamentable degree. 

The day may come when England may look 
Lindley Murray boldly in the face, and say, “ Jim 
armed at all points, and ready to meet you.” 

That day may arrive, but under present cir- 
cumstances, England must veil her face, and 
acknowledge that she does all she possibly can 
to mar her native tongue, 
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New Classical Dictionary. By Tuomas Swiy- 
BuRNE Canz, M.A. London: Longman and 
Co. 1 Vol., pp. 510. 

Tuts author, whose former classical works certify 

his teompetency for this task, has produced a 

readable volume. That is not a usual achievement 

in the construction of a Lexicon. Books of that 
nature are emploped for reference. One person, 
closed up in an ino, has left a record of his suffer- 
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ings from ennui, partially relieved by readi 

edition of Johnson's Dictionary. He would 

found Carr’s Lexicon much more pleasant, if the 
book had been published before his sojourn in the 
hotel. It contains short statements respecting all 
the classical places, biographies of all the classical 
men and womeu, and brief explanations of the 
mythological personages whom the classicals wor- 
shipped. ‘The origin of the name applied to each 
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individual or item ia these three divisions is | 


carefully traced, and the work displays great and 
ready scholarship. The volume is useful to the 
two great sections, comprising those who have, 
and those who have not, studied the classics. ‘To 
the first, as a book of reference and remembrance ; 
to the second, as one of information. A very 
considerable knowledge of classical history might 
be gained from its pages, and are not “dry as 
dust,” or anything of that sort. What the author 
has to say he states concisely and neatly, but in an 
interesting manner. Necessarily the narratives 
are only outlines, but they are such skeletous as 
afford a fair and general idea of the entire frame 
in its original state. Their construction must 
have been a work of immense industry and labour. 
The Lexicon goes back to the heroes of the siege 
of Troy. The author could not have ascended 
further, and he goes down to nearly the dark and 
middle ages, and almost steps into them. We 
have not observed the omission of a” name or a 
place which should be included in any book of this 
nature. 

There is no other description of argument or of 
book that more distinctly than the Lexicon brings 
out our indebtedness to the Greeks and Grecian 
literature for all that is memorable in the history 
of the old heathen world. If the Phcenicians had 
been as fortunate in authors as their rivals, the 
account might have been different; but, as that 
was not the case, we are debtors to the Greeks 
for three parts of all the knowledge we have of 
the period. 


An Earnest Exhortatioa to Christian Unity. By 
the Cuter or Sinners. London: Partridge 
and Co. 1 Vol., pp. 544. 

The writer of all these pages is in earnest evi- 
dently, but he makes blunders. He has mistaken 
an exposition for an exhortation. His volume, if 
anything, is an exposition with numerous quota- 
tions. ‘They are taken from the Bible ; and com- 
mences with the epistle to the Galations, going on 
through nearly all the miuor epistles. That matter 
is unexceptionable. 

The volume also contains a dissection of the 
Marriage Law Amendment Act of 1857, and the 
Bishops who supported it are considered heathens, 
or not much better. Their critic must believe 
that an Englishwoman or an Englishman who had 
married’ more than a mistake—a crime—could 
and should have no redress under one thousand 
pounds. The immorality, be it observed, rests in 
its price. And this is an exhortation to Christian 
Unity. It looks very like one to anti-Christian 


unity in that particular; and its author has not 
the slightest goodwill to Viscount Palmerston, 
whose administration was rather favourable to the 
friends aud supporters of Christian unity—more 
favourable than that of any premier before him 
for many years. 


We may take this word “ unity” 
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in a wrong sense. ‘“ Union” is the common term. 
“Unity” may have a hidden meaning. Of “ reli- 
gious unity” the world has had, we think, more 
than enough. 

This Chief of Sinners—and that is alsoa mistake 
which the author need not have fallen into—has a 
fancy for salt, because he finds it employed as an 
emblem in Scripture. He gives us the following 
description of that mineral—an eulogy, rather, 
upon its qualities :— 

What else but salt could have been selected, so beautifully 
to represent the virgin pure, and glorious unadulterated 
Gospel in this respect? Snow could not, because that pos- 
sesses no such innate virtue as salt does, blended with its 
pure whiteness. It merely when dissolved assists to fertilize 
the earth, perhaps in a somewhat improved ratio to what rain 


does ; whereas, salt savours, seasons, and purifies everything 
with which it is impregnated; and, when applied to the 


| earth, improves it a hundred fold more in degree than snow 


does. Verily, then, nothing else, having regard to its colour, 
and connecting with it its own innate virtues at the same 
time, could have been so happily chosen to represent the 
pure, unadulterated Word of God—the Gospel of everlasting 
truth and righteousness, as salt, pure, white salt. We will 
take another view of it—its cheapness. A ton of the very 
best pure white salt may be bought at the Patent Salt Works, 
at Droitwitch, for eighteen shillings; which, if reduced to 
pounds, would be bat one-tenth (or rather less) of a penny 
per lb. So abundantly has an all-bountiful Providence pro- 
vided us with this invaluable, indispensible condiment for 
maturing the enjoyment of His other gifts to mankind. 
And the same all-beneficent Providence hath so endued the 
mind of man with natural and scientific wisdom, and me- 
chanical invention, that such improvements have been made 
in the art of printing of late years (particularly by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society), that a good edition of 
the New Testament may now be bought for four pence; and 
a good edition of the whole Bible for tenpence ; and those 
who cannot afford to give even those prices for them, may 
have them gratuitously, by only asking for them; and many 
thousands are sought after annually, iu order that copies of 
those inestimable treasures may be distributed amongst them, 
“ withon: money, and without price.” Verily, then, taking 
it all in all, its innate virtues, its pure whiteness, and its ex- 
treme cheapness, it were impossible that anything else could 
have been named, wherewith our gracious Lawgiver could 
have compared the glorious Gospel of truth and righteous- 
ness, and the faithfal ministers. And if we estimate them 
according to this world’s value, the one is correspondingly 
cheap with the other. For instance, a good Testament being 
able to be had for fourpence, and a good sible for teapence ; 
and forty pounds of the very best salt for fourpence, and one 
handred pounds for tenpence. Now, truly does this make 
that interjectional, invitation paragraph, or sentence in the 
Prophet Isaiah, relating to the blessed Gospel, applicable to 
this its type—salt ; even if made in regard to the respective 
values of each in a worldly sense ; but how much more so 
when applied in their comparative meaning! both being 
essentially necessary, indispensible, and inestimable, and yet 
both to be had almost, if not quite, “without money, and 
without price.” “ Ho!” saith He, “every one that thirsteth, 
come ye, buy, and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk, without 
money, and without price. Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread ? and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat that 
which is good, and let your soul delight in fatness.” Such 
is the Prophet’s invitation as regards the antitype. Now 
hear it applied to the type, with a slight transposition of 
terms. Ho! every one tliat eateth meats, and herbs (or 
vegetables) and al! kinds of pleasant food, come ye to the 


| waters (the salt things), and he that hath no money, come 


ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy salt, without money and 
without price. For salt is like the manna which Cod sent 
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and came down from heaven. All that the people have to 
do is to gather it. Wherefore do ye spend your money for 
that which is not necessary (the different kinds of condiments, 
or sauces of man’s manafacture, many of them, not only not 
necessary, buat absolutely inyurious), and your labour for 
that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently uato me, 
and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in fatness. The meats, and herbs, the provisions of 
every kind and description, which an all-beneficent Provi- 
dence has provided for you, well-seasoned with salt. There- 
fore, if we view them in every light, we shall find, or see 
them to be—that is, comparing temporal with spiritaal 
things—of a corresponding value. The one is inestimable, 
essential, and indispensible for the enjoyment of everything 
of a Spiritual character; and yet both are to be had, com- 
paratively speaking, “‘ without money, and without price.” 
Verily, then, there is nothing that can at all be compared to 
the Holy Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the faithfal 
ministers thereof, but the innate virtuous, pure, white, free 
gift of God—salt ! 


Some time since another person handed us a 
pamphlet containing a smaller number of pages 
than this volume. It was written to prove the 
pernicious quality of salt. The writer advised 
his readers to abstain from its use. He himself 
had not for many years been a salted man, and 
was better and stronger on that account. He 
seemed to expect great length of days by eating 
only fresh meat, and not giving way to a perverted 
taste. Proceeding with his argument against the 
interest and the very life of Sir John Pakington’s 
constituency, he intimated that salt was the for- 
bidden fruit—the original forbidden fruit—and 
proceeded to prove what we did not care farther 
to read—a theory on thesubject. Thinking that 
salt was not now, at least, a fruit, forbidden or 
permitted, we stopped there. That author seemed 
really to mean well, although his effusions were 
saltless. ‘This author means well, taking an oppe- 
site view of this mineral; bat, notwithstanding, 
that is not the only quality necessary in the world 
of literature. 


Poems. By Wititam Tipp Matson. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 1 Vol. pp. 488. 
Mr. Matson intimates that his literary career is 
to be interrupted now by professional pursuits in 
another walk of life, and, in one respect, we regret 
that change; because this volume contains poetry 
of a high order. The ‘Farrier’s Daughter’ is an ex- 
ample of ballad poetry, that will probably live, like 
numbers of its class that might be named. The 
volume is a collection of miscellaneous poetry, much 
above the ordinary current of volumes similar in 
some particulars. Philosophy and poetry do not 
always agree. Poetry is the language of daily and 
heart life. When Joshua said, “Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon, and thou Moon upon the valley 
of Ajalop,” he spoke the language of poetry aud 
truth; be did not use the words of science and 
truth. There may be therefore two truths on one 


subject. Joshua’s truth is that of poetry still, 
if Mr. Matson be correct in a short poem on 
“ Night,” one of those poems we sometimes meet 
that are shorter than we could wish :— 
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And now the hand of darkness, drawing back 
The curtain of the daylight from the skies, 
Revealeth all the hidden wealth of Heaven ; 
Unnuumbered orbs and worlds in myriads rolled 
On worlds, profuseness of creative skill! 

Here belted great Orion grasps his sword, ° 
Like one who goeth forth equipped for war, 

Aud flings defiance to the Western shies ; 

And here, the sister Pleiades, glimmering sad, 

As though in grief for one for ever lost 

To all their number, shine, how like a group 

Of angels, weeping o'er an angel's fall ; 

And here the Boreal Crown in splendour gleams, 
A diadem upon the brow of Night ; 

And countless more in glory stand displayed, 
Princes and kings of light, that round the Moon, 
Pale Queen of Heaven, their silent homage pay, 
Like youths attendant in a maiden’s traia, 


Mr. Matson writes the language of nature, and 
therefore of poetry—only, we think that he does 
not deal fairly with our pretty “ seven stars,”” by 
far the most beautiful, and most interesting of our 
northern constellations, that come to us so lovingly 


in spring time, with all the buds and flowers, and 


are only‘made sad by scattered leaves. It is curious 
that the Pleiades have always been called the seven 
stars. They will never be known as the six stars 
—yet, there are only now six visible. There never 
were more than six visible within the historic 
period. ‘There were seven—seven beautiful Prin- 
cesses, seven good sisters, the daughter’s of Atlas 
and Pleiade. There was Maia—she brought in 
May, of course; and Electra, who might have had 
something tu do with summer's lightnings, but it is 
not probable either, for she was such a kind girl— 
that she could not have handled them; but it is 
uscless to name them all. They decided upon be- 
coming nuns and lighting the world—but one of 
them repented; exhibited a human heart, by marry- 
ing a mortal, and is not lost. She is the only one 
of the seven who was really found. Apply a 
powerful telescope to the seven stars, and see what 
‘a glorious sight appears to our admiring eyes.” 
They are no more six—they are sixty, or seventy, 
or a hundred, or you cannot count that cluster of 
worlds. Poetically they may be the descendants 
of that married Pleiade. Low beautiful they are, 
And the German astronomer’s thought that there 
among them is the centre of all systems+—the grand 
sun around which all suns and all systems centre 
and roll, “the heaven of heavens” throws in- 
sensibly a dread solemnity over the soul of the 
star-gazer: for it might be so, The idea may be 
truth. 


Mr, Matson’s verses have much natural feeling 
in them as “ Gone Away ” will show our readers :-— 


Por thou art gone away ; and wild and strange 

‘The thought of absence clingeth elose in pain, 

And the smooth tide of life doth tarn and change, 
Rolled like a river upward from the main ; 

Dark shadows haunt the chamber of the brain, 

Wild dreams intrude upon my lonely rest, 

For thou art gone away! Come back again, 

Oh child of light! and shelter in my breast ; 

Come back to love and me, thou brightest and thou best! 


we 
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Last night I thonght I saw thee in my sleep, 
Thine eye drvoped languid with the touch of woe, 
Thy cheek was prest to mine, and thou didst weep ; 
I heard thee speak, “ No, no, thou mast not go! 

A little longer linger here below ; 

A little longer linger, live and love ; 

A little longer dally with the foe; 

Oh stay! suspend awhile thy flight above ; 


And shelter still thine owa, thy bosom’s nestling dove !” 


’*Twas bat a dream, for thou art far away ; 

Oh, would that I were there or thon wert here ! 

That I might dote upon thine eyes, or play 

With thy luxuriant hair, and feel thee near! 

Oh! that I might embrace thee, and the dear 

Impetuous love pour out in eager kiss 

Upon thy lips! Vain hope, that doth appear 

Too like a mockery of the void that is! 

Come back, come back again, and crown the cup of bliss ! 


Millions of the parted and the wearying have 
said the same, 


“Last night, I thought I saw thee in my sleep, and 
awakened to say, in the hideousness of disappointment, 


Oh, would that I were there, or thou wert here! 
Life of partings, it must be so in thee.” 


However, to all this is not a life of partings : 
to many it is a life of Paradise ; unless this author 
has read wrongly in the great book of experience. 
The address “ To my Wife’’ is not a very good 
specimen of Mr. Matson’s poetry. It is only the 
reverse of “ Gone Away.” 


It is a bright and golden August morn, 

The lark is singing iu the nnclouded sky, 

And on the slopes the sheaves of piled corn 

Nod to the breeze that wanders idly by; 

All things around us are alive with joy, 

And joy is bounding in this heart of mine, 

For ’tis thy birthday, Emma, and I try, 

As is my wont, in votive wreath to twine 

Of Fancy’s flowerets, culled in realms of song divine. 


As fair a morning brightened o’er the scene 

That sweet springtime, and trees were budding forth, 
Robed in a livery of infant green, 

And the March wind came whistling from the north, 
And the clear song of re-awakened Earth 

Told of the Winter past, when first with thee 

Amid the fields I strolled ; my heart gave birth 

To new and strange emotions ; flower and tree, 

And bird and sunshine, seemed to sing of love to me. 


Some thirty happy moons have waned since then, 
And yet it seems as ’twere but yesterday ; 

So few of cares have pressed upon my brain, 

So many beauties brightened round my way, 
Making the months one long perpetual May, 
Since I have called the by the name of wife; 

For thou hast cast a warmer, gentler ray 

Upon my path, with love and rapture rife, 
Making for me indeed a Paradise of Life. 


The parting will come in years, and life will be 
no longer “ Paradise.”’ There is a time for “ gone 
away "in every case. 


We are almost sorry that the author of these 
poems has eatered on a different course of life for 
the future: only “almost,” for more gratifying, 
more peaceable, and perhaps, in the path he is to 
pursue years more useful than those possed in 
literary work may oceur to him. 
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Hughes's Reading Lessons. 
don: Longman and Co. 


Fourth Series. Lon. 
1 vol. pp. 454. 


Tue Fourth series of these lessons embrace a 
great amount of useful knowledge on historical and 
scientifie subjects—contributed by writers well 
known in the several departments which they 
undertake to illustrate. Arts and manufactures, 
meteorology, _ natnral history, and scientific 
biography, form the leading topics of the fourth 
series. The engraved illustrations are very ex- 
cellent ; and as the object of the lessons chiefly is, 
we think, to carry on education pleasantly within 
the home of the learners, the engravings are 
great helps in that way. We have found Hughes’s 
lessons very useful in that way —whether it be, or 
be not, the object chiefly proposed. 


A Compendium of Universal History. London: 
Jarrold and Sons, 


Is apparently meant for the young, being in the 
form of questions and answers; and divided into 
sections. It is, of course, only a collection of the 
larger facts in history—its mountain tops. We 
should suppose that the author is a Conservative 
from page 63, in the history of Greece; but let 
him take comfort in the prospect of a uew reform 
bill. The great body of the Athenians were never 
represented. The bulk,of the people were slaves. 
It was a twenty or forty pound suffrage, after all, 
that they enjoyed. 

We may observe that these questions and 
answers, however, contrive to convey much know- 
ledge of ancient history, and may be very useful in 
schools, and are very readable for those who wish 
to form some idea of the past, although they have 
long left the school. 3 


Worship God. By the Rev, E. W. Ssarpers. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Stitched. 
Pp. 76. 


We like this thin volume, neither too long for the 
subject, nor too short to form a sufficient “ argu- 
ment,” which it is, and ‘‘ an appeal” on “ reverence 
for the sanctuary.” We heartily concur in all 
the advice, and all the statements in the book, 
and it would be usefal among many of our Scotch 
congregations, who from dread originally that the 
seats and walls of the building where they wor- 
shipped should be considered of any value, are in 
a bad.old habit of rushing from their pews at the 
close af the service, as if the passage out were & 
steeple chase, with a prize to the winner, or if a 
fire were always devouring and roaring 

them. It is an irreverent and unseemly escape 
from worship, which should be cerrected. 





